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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














New York. 


Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
Teacuer or SincING. Puri or LAMPERTI 


THE ELverR 


(Ten years in California.) 
“Being in full possession of my method of sing: 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists. 
Francesco Lamperti. 











Studios: 1109-1110 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Summer Term (at reduced rates), May 15-Sept. ts. 
INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 

EDUC “ATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
RS. BABCUCK, 
Cargwecie Hatt, New York. 

_ Telephone: 2634 Columbus, 


MAX KNITEL-TRE U MANN, 


BARITONE 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing 


Carnegie Hall, 
Mail address: 15 vane. Terrace, 


HUBERT ARNOL D, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION, 
26 West Seventieth Street, New York. 





Room 
New 


Perk. 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST 
49 West Twentieth Street, New York 


_ Sane 
PAUL SAVAGE. 
VOICE CUL TURE, 


803 carne "Yor . 
ew Yor 





Miss MARY F IDE: LI A BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, Ear 
Training, Musical Stenography. All matertale copy 
righted. | No authorized teachers in Greater New 
ork, 
New York School, 
1202 venstunsane Hall 


Brooklyn, 
48 Lefferts Place 


LEOPOL D WOL F SOHN, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Studios: 70 East :zoth Street, New York 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 


EDWIN H. LOCKHART, 
BASSO. 

Concerts, Instruction 

otel San emo, 

path and 7sth Streets and Central Park West, 
New York 


Oratorio, 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Summer Course at special terms, 
8:0 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


WILL IAM A. WEGENER, 
TENOR. 
Concert and Oratorio 
Permanent address: 74 West 8sth St, 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 


Vocal Instruction 
New York. 


Organist 
New York; 


Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c 
78: Park Avenue, New York City. 
Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC 
The Rockingham, 
1748 Broadway, cor. Fifty-sixth Street, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO 
Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 


LILLIAN M. BROWNE, 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio and Concert 

6oo Warren Street, 
1708 Main. 


Brooklyn. 
*Phone 


Cc AROL INE MABEN FLOWER, 


and Technic 


MME 
Teacher of Piano, Harmony 
The 

Broadway and Seventy-third Street, 


Mr. anp Mrs. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Cultivation of Voice and Artistic Singing 


yo-8o-8; Carnegie Hall, New York, 
erm opens October 1 


Ansonia, 


New York 


Fal! 


RICHARD ARNOLD, 
Concertmaster Philharmonic Society 
INSTRUCTION 


208 East Sixty-first Street, New York 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION, 
80 Washington Square East, New York. 


M. B. DE BOR, BARITONE 


Teacher of Singing in Italian, French, German 
and English. Pure Italian method of voiee plac 
ing and tone building. Perfect breathing 

Studio: 816 Carnegie Hall, New York 


JOSE PH P IZZAREL L O, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-8c2 Carnegie Hall, New York 











Fh RANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
THE FRANCIS WALKER STUDIOS, 
27 West 67th Street, New York. 
Mr. CH. ARL ES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescuetizxy Merson. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Address: 


ot CARL ALV ES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst St, New York. 


Mas. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, ee aah 
ICE 


Residence Studio. 127 McDonough Fst. B’klyn, N.Y. 
Pupils preoared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
28 East Twenty-third Street, New York 

Monday, Thursday | and Saturday. 


HORACE HORTON KINNEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Carnegie Hal! 
Kesidence-Studio: 167 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York. 

PAUL TIDDEN, 
PIANIST, 


314 East Fifteenth Street, New York, 
_W ill accept a limited number « of pupils 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, __ 


CONCERT Pignier and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
Address: 1 wen rogth Street, New York. 
Tuesday and Friday mornings, 138 Fifth Avenue. 


Signor FILOTEO GRECO, ae 


Tue Art or Sinoinc 
62 East beaeia tomtnaten Street, 





New York. 
KATHE RINE RU TH HEY MAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE. 
58 Irving Place, New York. 


Studio: 


PERRY AVE RILL—BariTone, 


OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
axnp VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
220 C entral Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Voice Culture and the Art of Singing 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C, A, ‘Building, 
318 West 57th Street, New York 


S. CAMILLO ENGEL, 

TEAC HER of SINGING and BREATHING, 
Author of “About the Voice” (to appear shortly 
in this paper), will resume September 15 
Intending students please address applicaticns, 

109 East Fourteenth Street. 


MR. SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE 

Style and frtigsie Singing, Per 

Diction in lish, German, 
“ta tudio: 


Voice Culture 
fect Tone, Perfect 
French and Italian 

No. 39 West Twentieth St., 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 


VOICE PLACEMENT, ART OF SINGING. 
Strictly Italian Method. 
S41 West End Avenue, New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
Church, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays and. Fridays, 11s Carnegie Hall, 
w York City 


SHANNA CUMMING, Soprano. 
CONCERTS. ORATORIOS, RECITALS, 
Telephone: No, 727 Flatbush. Studio address: 

s4 St. Paul's P = Brooklyn, } ; 


\DOLF GLOSE, 


Pianist, Acopmapanies and Mueteel Director 
PIANO INSTRUCTIO 
Address: 347 West agd Street, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Address: Hotel San Rem 
Seventy-fourth Street and r ‘entral Post West, 
New | York. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 


OPERA TENOR, 

Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and wi Crei er, 
teacher, Washington, D. C. 

Good value cultivated by Ry 
us East Eighty-third Street, New York. 


ARTHUR CL AASSEN, 


Conductor German Lindestuene, New York. 
Conductor Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
si Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 








Mrs. LAURA E. MORRIL L, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West cul Street, New York. 


HUGO STEINBRU CH, 


Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 
New York Studio: Steinway Hall, 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 450 Fifth Street. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 








SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Studio Residence: 


34 Gramercy Park. 


605 Carnegie Hall. 
New York City 


New York City. | 























Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING. 
“The Gosford,” 236 West Fifty-fifth Street, 
Near Broadway, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
1110 Carnegie Hall. 
o& East 14:st Street, New York. 





Residence: 








PERCY, 


1351 Columbus. 


RICHARD ig 


Tel. : Room 1201, 
cna Hall 


HENRY HOLDE N HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY 
Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall. 
Address sat 3:8 East rsoth Street, New York. 


GUSTAV HINRICHS, 


Conductor Metropolitan Opera and Columbia 
University. 
Studio for Voice Culture and Repertory, 


98 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


POWERS—HOECK STUDIOS 
CO-OPERATIVE. 
Francis Fischer Powers, Theodor A. Hoeck, 
‘oice, "iano 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 
Viottns Sovroist ann Teacner 
CORDELIA FREEMAN, 


Voice Cutture ann Conpuctine 


Studios: Carnegie Hall, New York; Y.M.C.A 
Bidg., Scranton; Wilkesbarre and Carbondale, Pa. 
McCALL LANHAM, Banritone. 


Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
Sbriglia Method Taught. 
Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
Residence, 67 West Thirty-eighth Street. 
MR. awpj MRS. JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
Voice, Piano, Theory. Modern methods. Suc- 
cessful results. Extensive international experience 
Exceptional indorsements. Interesting announce- 
ment sent on request. 


196 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 708 Halsey St., B’klyn. 


HENRY SCHRADIECK’S 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


Violin, Piano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio 
535 Washington Ave., ansenenden N. Y 


H. LORE N CLEME NTS 
VOICE INSTRUCT‘ DR, 
3 East Fourteenth Street, corner Fifth Avenue, 
Would be pleased to meet by appointment without 
charge those wishing to learn of his system 


Mr. EMILIO AGR. AMON TE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
487 Fifth Avenue, New York 


RIESBERG,  AccoMPANIST. 
Treasurer Manuscript Society 

Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony 
With Tar Musitcat Courter 


F, W. 


Organist Clinton Avenue Congregational Church 
Residence-Studio 
os4 Eighth Ave., corner s6th St., New "¥ ork. 


C. BENNETT, 
Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists 


Studio: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 


Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 

SOPRANO. 

Concert and Oratorio 

aos West sé6th Street, 
Telephone 


Vocal Instruction. 
New Yor 
4069 Columbus. 


Recital, 
Address: 





H. W. GRE ENE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
baie Fifth Avenue, New York. 


cL AUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH. 


Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski 
Classes in sighs Reading, Ear Training and Time 
a Studio: 132-133 Jocrctvennssz all, City. 


SERR. ANO voc AL AND PIANO 
INSTITUTE, 


32q East Fourteenth street, New York. Con 
ducted by Mr. and Mrs. Carros A, De Serrano 
teachers of Charlotte Maconda, Mrs. (¢ Mihr 


Leo Rovenger and Joseph Maerz 


Hardy 





| EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 


Studio: 707-708 Carnegie Hall. 





M. AX BENDHEIM, 
Vocat Issrevction. 


Studio: gy32 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the be! canto of the old Italian school 
with the declematory style of the modern German 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun 
cmtion Studio open all summer 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE, 


172 West rath St. New York. 





Me. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, 


Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 


Sherwood Studios, 
s8 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


HEINRICH MEYN, 
TENOR 
Concerts, Oratorios and Recitals. 
go2z Carnegie Hall. 
Residence: 323 East Seventeenth Street 


VENTH, i) 
VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
Avenue 


New York 





New York 


Studio 
CARL. 


53 Seventh 


jrooklyn, New York 





H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Voice, Harmony and non-syllable Sight Reading. 
Author of “Woodruff Music Course and Music 
Games.” Studio: 132 East Twenty-third Street. 
Send for circular. 


SAL LY FROTHINGHAM A 
SOPRANO 
201 West 87th Street 


KERS, 
Vocal Instruction. 
ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION, 
VOICE BUILDING, STYLE, 
REPERTOIRE, FINISH 
128 East 64th St., or address Musicat Covaizea 


DR. HENRY G. HANCHETT, 
PIANIST AND TEACHER 
40 West Eighty-fifth Street 


Miss G ENEVIEVE BISBEE, 


PIanist 
PIANO INSTRUCTION 
Leschetizky Method 


Studios: 1003- 1004 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


DR. FRANKLIN LAWSON, 


TENOR, 
21; Broadway, New York 
Telephone: 972 Riverside 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL, 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 
Geraldine Morgan, Director 








Orchestral and ‘Cello Department, Paul Morgan 
ot4 Carnegie Hall, New Yor 
LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini 
sz0og Carnegie Hall, New York 
PLATON BROUNOFF, 
VOICE CULTURE AND PIANO 
ast East Broadway 
MME. HELENE MAIGILLE, 
VOICE CULTURE 
Hote] Somerset, iso West 47th St.. New York 
Teacher of Naomi Ledyard, Sabery D’Orsell, Olive 
Celeste Moore and George E. Vail 
G. O. HORNBERGER, 
SOLO 'CELLIST 
Open for engagements 
Residence Studio 
323 West 42d Street, New York. 
SALTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
VOICE, PIANO, ORGAN, THEORY 
"Phone: 1710) Riverside Street 


103 West 7éth 


Miss LAURA D. MOORE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
The Tuxedo 637 Madison Avenuc 
Corner Fifty-ninth Street, New York 


Ww AL TER L. BOGER T, 
Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, c n 
Chorus training a specia 
za Lawrence Street, F! ushing, New Vork City 


Mr. H. HOWARD BROWN 
Mrs. DORA TOPPING BROWN, 


InstTRUCTION 
ner 6:st Street 








Studio: 


jucting. 


Vocat 


sas Park Avenue, c 
2762 Plaza. 


Studio: 
"Phone 
Summer Season, July 
Milford, Pa 


to} 
: to Oct 


er 1, 


Mr anp Mrs. WALTER H ROBINSON 
TENOR AND CONTRALTO 


Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 


405 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Telephone: 


t3s0 ( Colu mbus. 
J. JEROME HAYES 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Eighth Ave. and Fifty-sixth 
Announces a Summer Season at Lite 
from July 1 to October 1 


'y an Dyck Srudios. 
Street, New York 
chfield Conan 


F REDERICK W. _ SCHAL SCHA, 


VIOLIN SOLOIST 
Instevctiow 
tsq Madison Avenue, near Thirty-s« 
New York 


Street 
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NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL OF SIGHT SINGING, EAR 
TRA Ean AND PIANO MUSIC. 











THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLATING, 
PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 





NG 230 East 62¢ Street. 
H New Y N. Y. 
Lass "Gambon. of — = mailed — paged efpetins given to students 
alia: FH CARED Directors. 








M. ELFERT-FLORIO 


Siater Buliding, 7 West 42d St., 
the renowned Italian operatic tenor and recently 
LEADING VOCAL INSTRUCTOR of Berlin, has 
transferred his activities from Europe to this coun 
try, and will accept pupils to teach t: ue 


ARTISTIC SINGING 
and most correct Italian method of tone produc- 
tion im ten of twenty lessons; excellent results 
assured; facts proven; training for opera, con- 


WALTER S. YOUNG, 
Vocal Instruction. 


VOICE PRODUCTION, DICTIO 
STYLE, REPERTOIRE 


ommt | New York. Residence- : 
™ Blosendcld Ave., Montclaire NJ. 





MADAME 


EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 
the celebrated Prima Donna. 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
ror West 78th St., corner apne Ave., 
New York City 








A. J. GOODRICH, 


cert, drawing room. 
PERSONAL, OR CORRESPONDENCE L 





IN HARMONY SCOUNTERPOINT, MAX DECSI, 


N 
ORCHESTRATION AND Vores Sractacist. 











PRACTICAL, Mi MUSICIANSHIP. Teac: Anita Rio, Alice Neilsen, Madame 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Kaalysia” “bye | shore pee Wrasse Fick. Gietans  bearcke 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz Aldrich Dr. =. Joctore, Julian Walker, Geo. B. 
ing | ick, Otto and others before the public. 
80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. pod wo > BALL. 
LEOPOLD WINKLER, WASHINGTON. 
PIANIST. - . 

<<. ee f ee ee A CRYSER, 
CLARA WINSTEN, VOCAL TEACHER. 

PE = 1924 N Street N. W., 

gs3 West 18th Street, New York. WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Telephone: 1599) Morningside. 








lim. OHRSTROM-RENARD | Mu. POSTELL EVEREST 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole | Voice Development. 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers | DEEP GREATHING, CARRYING POWER, THROAT HEALTH. 


now meeting with marked public approval. 
Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West. ORGANI METHOD— (ioga! Dresden Conservatory) 





1319 Vermont Ave., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


"i MILLER = 


SEES TUE OLIBERC 


GRAND OPERA. 
Studio: 347 Sth Ave., N.Y. 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 


Opp. Waldorf-Astoria. 
VIOLIN THEORY. 
Reception 2 to ¢ daily. 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, , New York. 











FP Street N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Care of SANDERS & STAYMAN. 


MRS. 
SALLIE 
BRADLEY 
McDUFFIE. 


Tome Froduoction. 
Art of Singimne. 


THE CAIRO, 
16th aad Q Streets, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1327 











IN NEW YORK THIS SUMMER. 


wes. EDMUND SEVERN, 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Soloist and Composer. 
SEVERN TRIO.“ 


Studios: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 








THOMAS J. PENNELL, 
BARITONE. 
Concert, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
Whitman College, Walla Walla, Wash. 








Write to... 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL 


for Circulars of Special Summer Course for Teachers and others. 


UNEXCELLED ADVANTAGES. 


Five Different Courses, - = $20 to 860 
Free Lectures. Free Recitals. 


VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 19 West 16th St., New York. 














COLORS, 
nee wat The Conservatory of Music, :2°rss...00 
. Vocal — ei - ~ yy By “heel 
@) concert 











oo i nee Eeitas (Wolitranes 35 The ent fem are goo marke (ys) for pane, 
4- pty A WOLPSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 





BOSTON. BOSTON. 














CLARA E. MUNGER, FAELTEN 
aap oe, PIANOFORTE 

Mur. EDWARDS, ad ag gn 
VOICE CULTURE. » Uirccter, 

The Grenoble, Westland Ave., Boston. 30 e-em 











PRISCILLA WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER. 
159 Tremont Street, 


JESSIE DAVIS, 
PIANIST. 
Concerts— Recitals— Lessons. 
ots Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MME. BIRDSALL-STRONG, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: Symphony Chambers, 246 Huntington Ave 

















CHARLES a Residence: Hotel Westminster. 
ee ae MME. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
Address: apa Tremoat Street, Room 6. Se orn 


Boston, Mass 


HUSSEY, 


Opposite Symphony Hall. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
VOICE MASTERY FOR SINGERS 


Consectous of Defects and Limitations in Technie. 
DR. B. PRANK WALTERS, Jr., 
Send for Circular. 1716 Chestaut St., Philadeiphia. 


THB STERNBERG SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Cowstartin vow Sreansanc, Principal 


Complete musical education in all branches 
Open trom September 19. Write for catalogue 


Fuller Building, ro 8S, 18th St., Philadelphia. 











Miss ADAH CAMPBELL 
CONTRALTO 
Oratorio, Concert 


Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., 


HEINRICH GEBHARD. 
PIANIST. 

a Steinert Hall, Boston 

Me. VINELLO JOHNSON, 


Vocal Teacher. 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Tne INDIANAPOLIS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


EDGAR M. CAWLEY, Director. 


All branches of music and the allied arts. Free advantages include Harmony, Musi- 
cal History. Sight Reading. Chorus Classes, Larguages, Lectures and Concerts 
Able Faculty of American end European educated Teachers and Artists. Beautiful 
new building, comparatively fireproof. Healthy location, Day and boarding students 
may enter atany time. For catalogue address 
EDGAR M. CAWLEY, 
500 North Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind, 


Boston, Mass 














MICHIGAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Washington Ave. and Park &t., Detroit, Mich., 
ALBERTO JONAS Director, 

Has Nationa! Pame as the acknowledged representative musica! institution of Michigan and one of 
the foremost Conservatories in America. 

Endorsed and recommended by Paederewsk!, Teresa Carreno, Edouard de Reaske, Harold 
Bauer, Raoul ©, Gabrilowitech and other famous arti>ts 

A half ‘housand pupils are registered at the present time 

(ihwes its unparailicled success to « faculty of thirty-eight eminent teachers, including 
World Renowned Artistes. 

All branches of music. Pepila may enter at any time 


Por handsomely illustrated catalogue, given free, write to 
FREDERIC lL. ABEL. Seoretary. 





ViO. 1m INSTRUCTION. 
5 VON Students prepared fora 
professional career 


Director of the Violin Department of the American Institute of Applied Music 
212 WIST 50th STREET, NEW YORE. 


ANITA RIO, .2-7%: 





Concert and Oratorio. 





Director N.Y. Festival Chorus end Orchestra. 


THE MANHANSET, 61 Past 50th aA NEW YORK. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festivals. 
President int. Cer School ef Music. 


fsceisccean TALI ESEN MORGAN 


is WW eet 19th Street. New York 


ION JACHRSON, t20nr, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, Willmore Court, 126th St. and St. Nicholas Ave. 


Monday and Thereday. 
STUDIO: 11 West 21st Street. NEw YORK. 


FIVE WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 


A. D. 1004 
In New York City in the 
VWVIiRGIIX OCOLAVIDR METHOD. 
A. K. VIRGIL, Director. 


SPECIAL TERM FOR TEACHERS AND PLAYERS, 
Beginning Tuesday, JULY Sth; Ending Saturday, AUGUST 6th. 


Vor Purther Particulars Address 


THE CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL, 


‘t Weet 224 Street, SEW YORK. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore, 


MAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including 


W. Ed. Heimendehi, Ernest tutcheses, 
Hewerd Brockwey, Loraine Holloway, Pietro Minetti, 
Mired C.Goodwin, J.C. Van Nulsteya, fmmanuel Wed, 


CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 





Phone : 682 Morningside 














Otis B. Boise, 
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(|ESTABLISHED 1823 


Chickering 


PIANOS 










Particuiar 
attention is 
called to the 


QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING 22s 


High Standard of Construction. 
DERBY, CONN. 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston 























Sea, 








OTTO WISSNER 


Artistic Pianos, 


ae BROOKLYN, N. Y 


New York, Neowerk, Jersey City, New Haven. 


THE EMERSON 


1849—SHORT GRAND-—1904 


Not so short as to sacrifice tone qualities, but as short as scientific scale drawing allows. 
In other words: Short but not too Short. 
BOSTON 


EMERSON PIANO CoO., CHICAGO 


KRANICH & BACH 


Produe PTA NOS 
Of the Highest Musical Type. 


FACTORIES and WAREROOMS: 
233 to 245 East 23d Street, 


Signor Buzzi-P eccia, 


Maestro di Canto. 
Italian Method AS TAUGHT IN EUROPE. 
ARTISTIC, NATUPAL SELF-CONTROL. 
Volees Placed. Artists Coached. Highest Indorsement 
RESIDENT STUDIO, 572 Park Ave.. NEW TORK. 
Pamphiet sent on application. 











EW YORK. 





MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Pupils prepared for 
Church, Cencert and Oraterioc. 
Studio: 499 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








ARTISTIC 
CONOVER PIANOS 











Grands and Uprights. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


CABLE PIANO CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY THE 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., New Heaven, Conn. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. 33,000 MADE AND IN USE. 









PREPARERS! 


Weber 





RRP, 





Pianos. 











HAT which gives the WEBER PIANO its charm, 
its real worth, apart from the quality of the materi- 4 
als which enter into its construction and the artistic 

: beauty of its exterior, is that Pure, Rich and Sympa- 

: thetic Tone, in the possession of which it stands alone. 
















108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, 





WEBER WAREROOTSIS: 
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of Beethoven's parents are exceed 


in the Nicholas Manskopf Historical Mu 
Museum at Frankfort. Through the cour 
of Mr. Manskopf the pictures are now 


he readers of Tue Musica Cor 





ym the very natural interest that all mu- 





ecing kenesses of the father and 
orld’s greatest composer, we are also af 
forded a chance for fascinating study and comparison 


What strength of character is revealed in the father’s face! 
The ample forehead, the firmly set mouth, the square 
rigid chin, the frank, open, honest, large intelligent cyes 
und the firm general contour reveal energy, strength and 
great tenacity of purpose Stubborn and unrelenting he 
undoubtedly was, for history tells us that he was a hard 
and inexorable father. who in his ambition to make a great 
musician of his son went to extremes and embittered young 
Ludwig's boyhood 

Quite the opposite was Beethoven's mother. The picture 


~ 


reveals a sweet, womanly face, rather weak, but full of 





Beernoven’s FaTHeEr. 


(From an old print in the Frankfort Manskop! Museum.) 


lovable, tender, genuine feminine qualities, and we learn 
from Beethoven's biography that her sweet character and 
motherly care were like sunshine in his early life. She 
shielded him from his father’s wrath and from the con 
sequences of his all too zealous ambition for the boy. 

With Paganini we have a parallel case. His father com- 
pelled him to practice until he was overcome by utter ex- 
haustion, and indeed but for his mother’s care the world's 
greatest violinist would have succumbed in boyhood, very 
likely, under his father’s hard usage 


rare rhe only ones I have ever seen are 


Compositions by no 


orchestra by Martin Friedlander, a pupil 





began to study at the age of five, and which cost him 
many a heartache and backache, for he had no talent for 
the imstrument, and had to be forced to practice Bee 


thoven’s father was a professional musician, a violinist and 


tenor singer in the service of the Kurfurst of Cologne. It 
was well for the musical world, however, that Beethoven 
acquired a practical knowledge of the violin, for he never 

/ 


could have written so idiomatically in his violin concert 


but for this knowledge of the possibilities and limitations 


of the instrument. In the Brahms concerto, for instanc« 
we have a work (a great one, it is true) written without 
practical knowledge of the nature of the violin, and every 


violinist knows how badly it lies for the instrument an 





what great efforts it costs the performer wit! sufficiently 
compensating resuits in return 
Another very toucl ng souvenir Beethoven, wh 
1s reproduced on page 6, is a reproduction of the origima 
invitation to the great man’s funeral. For the benefit of 
those wh cannot read German, | have translated ut a 
follows 
INVITATION 
LUDWIG VAN BEETHOVEN'S FUNERAI 
“ wi ske place M k 
alters t 
The put a ect a m c e dk ! 
th Schwarzspar Ha N ( bef 
the S en Gate. The fur will ' ere 
t e Trimity ( r { the I I Mis es ‘ 
Alsergasse 
The ssical w af ‘ f 
far . pose n March « é k in the ever 
ing Beethoven died from the effect fd vy «a < 
age of fifty-six, after having received the y sacrament 
The date of the obsequies wil! be anr need later 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN'S ADMIRERS AND FRIENDS 











Mr. Manskopf has kindly placed at my disposal many 


other interesting documents and portraits, which will be 
reproduced in Tue Musicat Courter fr 1 time t time 
= €& 
Ihe Haydn-Mozart-Beethoven n ent by Profess 





Siemering is finished and has been placed in the Thier 
garten. It is built of marble, has three sides, and rests 
before a niche 


the bust of one of the composers, twice life size, stands 


on a granite fundament. On each side 
on a pedestal. The three pedestals bear symbolical figures 
in relief. Thus, that of Beethoven shows us a Titan split 
ting rocks; that uf Mozart, a young woman with a basket 
on her head, strewing out flowers, and that of Haydn a 
young maiden dancing. The niches are trimmed with 
flowers, Beethoven's with thistles, Mozart's with roses 


and Haydn's with ears of grain, and corn flowers 
eS €& 


This is the season when conservatories hold forth with 
public pupils’ concerts. The Stern Conservatory, under 
the direction of Prof. Gustav Hollander, has given three 
operatic performances in the Theater des Westens, which 
I have already mentioned in a former letter, and nine 
public concerts in Beethoven Hall. I attended several of 
these, and found them to be far above the average pupils’ 
concert. In every department, piano, violin, vocal and 


composition, real and well trained talent was revealed 


less than eighteen pupils were per 
formed, many of them displaying invention and individual 


ity of no mean order, especially two vocal numbers with 


¥f Phillip Ruefer, 


and a sonata for violin and piano by our young country 
man, Harry Gilbert, a pupil of Hans Pfitzner 


Harold Eisenberg, of New York, played the first move- 


Beethoven's first instrument was the violin, which he 





ment of the Tschaikowsky concerto with a clean, accurate 
technic, and with the ease and assurance of an experienced 
artist. He is a pupil of Direc Hollander, and a young 
violinist of muc promise 

Frieda Hempel displaye« e Mozart aria a light 
sweet, flexible coloratura voice, and a fluent technic, espe 


cially im staccato 


Maurice Rubinstein, a pupil of Barmas 








himself with his beautiful tone, with its suave, Frenc 
charm, with his true int tion and exceptional tempera 

ent Three ther puy of Barmas also promise mu 
for the future: Ellen Byk, who gave a spuirite and inter 

Beernoven’s Morner 
I ' el kf M k 

esting rendering of Vieuxtemy Ballade and Polonaise 
Petresku Woiku, who displayed great left hand dexterity 
and firm bowing in the first movement of the Beethover 
concerto, and last but not least, Maxis in Ronis, a four 
teen year old boy who played the Mozart E flat concert 
with a beautiful tone, sure techr and real artistic j ’ 
ing 

Excellent piano playing was also heard, especially tha 
of Elizabeth Bokemeyer, Sally Gutkind and Olga Welt 
mann, the latter a very gifted giri of fourteen years, a 
pupil of Theodore Schénberger, who conducted for his 
pupil in person 

Professor Hdllander, who bought th nservatory ter 
years ago when it had only 200 pupils, has by his energet 
management and by the good quality of work done 
reased the patronage of the school more than fourto 


It has now over 800 pupils and ninety teachers 


me _- 
‘= ‘= 


Other German cities also have first class nservatori 


every respect Ihere is the Royal Conservatory of Dr: 
den, a school with nearly 1,400 pug and 112 instructor 
an imetitution of high rank Then there is the Leip 
Conservatory with Arthur Nikisch at its head: the Cologn 
Conservatory, with a staff of forty excellent teacher nd 
there are two important Frankfort conservatori« the 


Hoch and the Raff 


the Raff conservatory I give a program of one of the 


lic pupils’ concerts. Prof. Maximilian Ficisch and his wife 


To illustrate the standard of work of 


Maria Fleisch, are vocal teachers of high rank, and Max 
Schwarz, who is at the head of the piano department, 
a virtuoso of eminence who has played in all the important 


cities of Germany with success, and the same can be said 


tinguished 


h 
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of his wife, who also teaches at the school. This is the 
program of one of six public concerts by the pupils: 


Sonata, for piano and violin, A major............sceesceseseeeee Raff 
Else Pairan and Jean Keller. 
Romanze, Wehen mir Liifte Ruh, from Euryanthe........... Weber 


F. Vogelsang 


Sonata, D minor (first movement)...........-cceecceecsceeeeees Weber 
Sophie Weis. 
WerOOUSe «cc cccdiinsccsctedsamelnebenncesscccescgcnbenee bivecee «+» Godard 
Grate Mor geteccies.ccccccevccconccovcccsccecsece descencevosocesaee Grieg 
Weambeehed cic iddndnecsssccctencscogucteecsptb eves eseciaseoes "Hage Woif 
Leopoldine Hepp-Harth. 
Gounod 


OE cciccrebbecanchst tbh eee tévceestegnonssos sebhesonocenseee 
Wi'ma Storck 
Concerto for Violin (F sharp minor).. 


Peter Roth. 


Du bist dig Rehr’. ncccccccscvorcccescccscvcccccsscgvcooccogesess Schubert 

Wnt oo 5 kaa cv cvnabeccvcenne +c cunbecccessadatooccoes Schumann 

Wegemhed occicccvcccecsccesccccvvatoc saceescovteesepecosecesee Brahms 
Wilhelmine Winkler 

DaMlade Ci DWiidesiescscccccccccocseccevscsccscagieeccestcoewness Brahms 


Botreswe CB me ibddine ecco cc cbocatngbbedbassdserescccoceccasses Chopin 
Maria Schiiler. 


Aria, Holdes Fraulein, dieses kleine Register, from Don 
JUeM crcvccccccccsédeneesocestdvcosencecscsscccces evevcecnes Mozart 
_ Hickendorff. 
Sleitienme (G Migos)....cccccccscccccccscccesseccccecceccececeees . Bach 
Bemsbeeme Gn Pp cc cccccccvesccccccesvccccccesesevevocceesooveceses Chopin 
.++-»Moszkowski 


Caprice Espagnol ......... 


Mia Habich. 
tT € 

Hugo Heermann, the eminent violinist of Frankfort, who 
is at the head of the violin department of the Dr. Hoch 
Conservatory, has limited his class at the school to six 
pupils. This he has done in order that he may give more 
private lessons. Professor Heermann, whose American suc- 
cess is still fresh in our memories, played at the Utrecht mu- 
sic festival in Holland June 25, achieving enormous success 
with the Beethoven concerto. The Amsterdam Courant 
compared his rendering of the work with that of Joachim 
in his best days. 

Z € 

Howard T. Wilson, of Chicago, who has been studying 
for several years past in Paris and Germany, has been en- 
gaged by the director at Colmar, Germany, to sing the 
principal bass roles during the coming year. This is Mr. 
Wilson’s first season on the operatic stage. 

eS & 

The competition for the Gustave Hollaender medal by 
the best pupils of the Stern Conservatory took place last 
Thursday. The judges were Otto Lessmann, Wilhe'm 
Klatte, Car! Mengewein, Fabian Rehfeld and Gustave Hol- 
In each department the medal was awarded to 

The winners were Marga Neufeld, of Berlin, 
piano, pupil of Professor Jedliczka; Grete Steffens, of 
Cologne, vocal, pupil of Anna Willner; Petresu Woiku, 
of Kronstadt (on the Hungarian-Roumanian border), vio- 
lin, pupil of Yssay Barmas; and Elsa Streit, of Carlsruhe, 
composition, pupil of Max Loewengard. Further, a prize 
violin, given and made by L. Neuner, violin maker, of 
Berlin, was won by Max Ronis, of Vienna, pupil of Barmas, 
and a special diploma was presented to Albert Fischer, 
pupil of Alexander Heinemann, for his excellent singing. 

es € 

Paris Chambers, the American cornetist, is summering 
at Ilsenburg, in the Harz Mountains. He recently played 
with orchestra at a concert in Harzburg, nearby, and had a 
rousing success. He is booked for numerous summer en- 
gagements and for a big tour of England, beginning in 
the _ fall. 


laender. 
one pupil, 


eS & 

Leopold Godowsky, accompanied by his family, as- 
sistant and a number of pupils, has gone to Friedrichsroda 
to spend the summer. 

eS fe 

Arthur Hartmann has written a symphonic poem for 
full orchestra, which reveals the brilliant young violinist 
as a composer of melodic invention and of beautiful and 
very original harmonic ideas. The ¢ work, which is based 





Ernst von Possart has the intention of rebuilding the 


on the text of 2 novel by the great Hungarian poet Jockai, 
Munich Royal Opera House. The old building is not 


has a strong national coloring, and is a composition of 
genuine merit.. It is refreshing to find a violinist who is 
not merely a one sided fiddler, but who can write for or- 


considered safe in case of fire, nor does it conform to the 
comfort and taste of the modern opera going public. 


It 








Cinladung 


Ueichenbegangniss, 
oles am ag. Moire um 3 Uhr Teadmittags State finden wird. 





Bedhoven 5 











Man verfammelt fid in der Wohnung des Verftordenen im Gdwarsfpanier « Saufe Mr. 200, 
am Glacie vor dem Sihottenthore. 
Der Zug begidt fid) von da nak der Dreyfaltigheite - Rirdhe 
bey den P. P. Minoriten in der Alfergaffe. 













INVITATION TO 


(Facsimile from the original in the Manskop{f Museum, 


chestra and have something original and at the same time 
beautiful to say. Verily, few manipulators of the bow can 
do it. 

es & 

Paul T. Mommers, of South Manchester, Conn., sails 
for home next week on a vacation. Mr. Mommers has 
been studying here for three years. He has a fine tenor 
voice of sympathetic quality and of considerable power. 
His cantilena singing is excellent. He has warmth, musi- 
cal intelligence and a great love for his art, and with his 
splendid material he should develop into a singer of the 
first rank. 

@ € 

Miss Minnie Coons, the gifted young American pianist, 
and her mother, Mrs. Hattie Coons, sail for home July 9. 
Miss Coons will be heard in concert in America next 
season. She has studied here three years as a private 
pupi! of Scharwenka. She made a very successful Berlin 
début in February with the Leipsic Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, and as her teacher is greatly pleased with her progress 
and has written a fine testimonial for her, she returns 
home well satisfied with the use she has made of her time 
and opportunity. 

ete 

In Bologna, where Wagner's 
first performance in Italy, the 
produced next season. 


found its 
will be 


“Lohengrin” 
“Meistersinger” 


fe 


Miss Agnes Gardner-Eyre, of Boston, who has been 
studying with Leschetizky in Vienna for the past four 
years, is also on her way home. At present she is in 
London, where she has played with great success at pri- 
vate soirées. She carries with her a brilliant testimonial 
from Leschetizky. Miss Eyre is a talented and a very 
beautiful girl. She will teach and concertize in America 
the coming season. 


Die mufitalifge Welt erlitt den unerfeplidhen Berlult des beriihmten Tondidters am 26. Miry 1827 Abendé gegen 6 Ufc. 
Beethaven flard an den Folgen der Wafferfudt, im 56. Jahre feines Aters, 
nad empfangenen peil. Sacramenten. 


Der Tag der Erequien wird nadtrigti® befannt gemadt von 


BEETHOVEN'S 






BR ban Berthotens 


Berehrern und Freunden. 






FUNERAL. 
Frankfort.) 


is a stage of great historic interest, however, and many 
protests have been raised against its demolition. 


ee 


A new string instrument has been invented by Otto 


Heinrichs, Lothringerstrasse 31, Berlin. Though an in- 
strument maker by profession, Mr. Heinrichs plies his 
trade in a modest way and is little known. He recently 


brought this new instrument to me and played and ex 
plained it for mc. He calls it a “baritone violin.” It be- 
longs to the viol family, is somewhat larger than a Ritter 
viola, and is held between the knees like a ‘cello, it being 


supported by a long pin that sticks into the floor, quite 
similar to the short pin of the violoncello. It is tuned 
like the violin, E, A, D, G, but an octave lower. The 
strings are much thinner than ‘cello strings, though con- 
siderably thicker than those of the viola. To the back is 
attached an ingeniously conceived sounding board, which 
gives great power and brilliancy of tone. The difference 


between the tone with and without sounding board is re- 
markable, as we found by trial. There were numerous 
musicians present, including the great ‘cellist, Anton Hek 
king, and all were struck by the marked improvement, not 
only in power but in the singing qualities of the tone 
through the sounding board. This sounding board, which 
Mr. Heinrichs has had patented, is made in various sizes 
for all members of the viol family. The ‘cello quite espe- 
cially, as we found by experiment, gains enormously 
through it. This sounding board is unquestionably 
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invention of importance, much more so than the “baritone 
violin” itself, although the sonority of this is remarkable 
for so small an instrument. Mr. Heinrichs makes two 
styles of “baritone violins,” one for artists, built like any 
string instrument, and one with frets, like the guitar, for 
amateurs. This latter is easy to learn, can be played rest- 
ing on a table like the Alpine violin, and by reason of its 
powerful tone is admirably adapted to amateurs in place 
of the difficult ’cello. 
Se = 

Arthur van Eweyk, the eminent baritone, has been en- 
gaged to 
takes place the middle of this month 
sailed last week. He has had 
season in Germany, where he is one of the most popular 


assist at the Milwaukee singers’ festival, which 

Mr. van Eweyk 

a very busy and successful 
baritones of the day 

eS & 

Robert Eckhard, of Columbus 

week after four years of study 


Ohio, sails for home next 
Mr Eckhard 


in Germany 


beautiful 


has a splendid tenor voice, in quality and of 
marked carrying power, and he has that which so many 
singers lack, a musical nature and a thorough musical edu 
cation. He is a good pianist, a fine organist, he plays 


», is acquainted with the whole cham 
he 


violin, viola and ‘cell 


ber music, orchestral and operatic literature, and can 
read score. In short, he has musical knowledge such as 
few singers can boast of 


His specialty is the voice and his thorough musicianship 


stands him in good stead in his singing. He sings with 
intelligence, phrases with taste and infuses warmth and 
soul into his vocal work. He studied in Dresden with 
Lamperti. Mr. Eckhard is a very modest fellow who 
never pushes himself forward. He is a young man of 
sterling artistic worth 

=e 


Great things are reported of two young Russian singers 
Gabrielle and Emilie Christman, twin sisters, of St. Peters 


burg. They are members of the Imperial Opera, are both 
coloratura singers and are said to possess beautiful, fresh 
voices, great technical skill and much temperament. They 


to make a tour of Germany next season, under the 
management of Willy Herbort, and will be heard in Berlin 
As the sisters have had such enormous suc 


are 


September 30. 
cess wherever they have appeared their coming is looked 
forward to here with exceptional interest 
Artuur M. Aspect 
eS << 


The following is a specimen program, presented re 
cently at one of the commencement concerts of the Stern 
Conservatory in Berlin 
Piano concerto, G major (first movement) Beethoven 

Ludomira von Dubiska (Posen) 
(Class of Dreyschock) 
Aria from Eine feste Burg Rac 
Susanne Heilbronn (Berlin) 
(Class of Scidemann) 
Violin concerto (first movement) Tschaikowsky 
Harold Eisenberg (New York) 
(Class of Professor Hollaender) 
Piano concerto (two movements) Saint-Saéns 


Elisabeth Bokemeyer (Berlin) 
(Class of Professor Jedliczka) 
Two songs, for baritone, with orchestra 
Albert Fischer (Aue) 
(Class of Heinemann) 
Led 
(Class 


Martin Friedland 


Martin Friedland 
Rafer) 
yvements) 

ck tse 


by 
of 
(two 


Professor 
E minor Chopin 


He 


m 
Klin 


Piano concerto, 


wig 


Aria, Magic Fiute..... ereanes sdabacdpanesoeseteceuscees Mozart 
Frieda Hempel (Leipsic) 
(Class of Nicklass-Kempner). 

Serenade and Allegro Giocoso Mendelssoha 


Olga Weltmann (Moscow) 
(Class of Schénberger). 
movements) Lalo 


Violin concerto (two 


Maurice Rubinstein (Budapest) 
(Class of Barmas) 
Concertstiéck Weber 
Charlotte Schulz (Berlin) 
(Class of Professor Jedliczka) 


E fiat 


Sally 


Piano concerto, Lisst 


Gutkind (Berlin) 


(Class of Sormann) 
-_-s 
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me 


servatory has just 
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The Klindworth-Scharwenka Cor 





closed a very successful school year This institution, too 
maintains a high standard The faculty embraces many 
artists of world wide renown, such as Xaver Scharwenka 
Conrad Ansorge, Philip Scharwenka, M Mayer-Mahr 
Hugo Goldschmidt, Florian Zajic, Paul Knitpfer, of the 
Royal Opera, and many others Among the pupils who 
have just graduated are very promising talents he f 
lowing program of one of the pupils’ public concerts shows 
the standard and artistic scope of the school 
Cor A min Schuma 
First movement, Elisabeth Sempx second and third movemen 
in Kile erer 
(Class {f Kwast.) 
Aria, Messiah Handel 
Martha Renneberg 
(Class of Lina Beck.) 
( t for four . Maure 
Aenny Luxenburg, Walter Detlefs, Carl Mey« S. Cresla 
Cla it inberg.) 
Conce Cn r one ement Be 
Re ation 
Hilde Goldschmi 
Class of Mathilde Lippe 
‘4 nee ‘ ne tT emer 
Johanna I ff 
( f P. Scha k 
(o ‘ r t ‘ ' 
er ce Se 
‘ a Za 
( er E fla 
leanne I anar 
Class of X. Scharwenka 
Recitations 
Dora Heims and ertrud 
Class of Mat le I 
Conce B r kowsk 
First P Dr Adoly Stark , 
ments, Margarethe S 
(Class of Mayer-Ma 
The American Musical Club Directory. 
HE American Musical Club Directory for 1904 has 
just been published in an Elite Edition rt} d 
rectory contains the address« f the ofhcers of the various 
musical societies throughout the United States and Ca 
ada; also the addresses of iny organizations interested 
musical matters It will prov nvaluable t the 1 : 
profession and musical industri The work is a verita 
ble edition de luxe, being bound in handsome red leather 
nd elaborately illustrated with pictures of prominent art 
sts There are also to be found in the book the date f 
the various orchestral concerts The American Mu i 
Club Directory is published by Louts Blumenberg at 417 
und 419 St. James Building, New Yorh The price of the 
book is $2 50 
4 monument executed by Albert Lenoir to be erect 
at the Sainte Clothilde Cemetery, Paris, to the memor f 
Cesar 


Franck 
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OSCAR SAENGER, YOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme josephine Jacoby. contraito, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme Sara Anderson, soprano. Grend Uppers Nuremberg 








Germany: Mme de Pasquali, soprano. Grand © era italy; EK Leon 
Rains, basso. Royal ‘*pera House. Dresden. Germeny iene Beern 
sein. basso. Grand Opera, Nuremberg Germany; Allen C Hinckley, 


basso, Grand Upere. Hemburg. German Elizabeth D. Leomatd, con 
tralte, concert. orstorio, recital; Mme Marie Rappold soprane con 
cert. oratorio, recital; Hiidegard Hoflmann soprano. concert 
oratorio. recita’ Elea Marshall, soprano concert. oratorio, recital 


Mrs Alice Merritt Coch’an, soprano. copcert. recital, orstorio; Grace 
Lonrgity, soprano. concert. oratorio, recital: John Young. tenor 
concert, oratorio, recital; Henri G. Scott. besso, concert, oratorio, 


recital, and other prominent singers sow before the pubtic 


Studio: 5! East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 


Telephone: 3669 Plaza. Wi\\ resume teaching September 12, 1904 
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IMON BUCHHALTER, a young pianist, arrived 
in New York Wednesday of last week after 
completing several years’ study with Julius Ep 
stein in Vienna. Epstein, one of the greatest 
teachers of the classics in Europe, consented to 
receive young Mr. Buchhalter as a pupil after 
hearing him play at a private musicale This is equivalent 
to saying that Mr. Buchhalter gifted, for Epstein ex 
‘ es men and won f dinary talent from his classes 
He often declared that he had no time for pupils unless 
they were far above the average and « show with their 
lent capacity for y. Mr. Buchhalter was one upon 
whom the fa us pedagogue bestowed special attention 
tor he saw the young man the promise of a fine artist 
During his stay in Vienna Mr. Buchhalter studied « 
| tion under Stephan Stocker and in that branch also 
de progress 
Ysave and D’Albert gave certs in Vienna on the even 
ng of Mr. Buchhalter’s début there and consequently the 
tics were obliged to absent tl selves. But the young 
mans masters, his distinguished patrons and many musi 
cians attended and these i ft tl close { the re 
tal to congratulate the y Diser nating listen 
pronounced the evening both instructive and enjoyable, 
ut the new pianist was hailed as a delightful interpreter 
f Beethoven His pertormancs ! une Chopin numbers 
und several modern w gave almost equal pleasure to 
he thoughtful 
New Yorkers are ear Mr. B alte the early 
winter He about to estal | mself here In } 
: he w uke pug i $s concert work 
Having been in he country be t cf Ww that here 
always demand in New York for the roughly uined 
usician who | gs genuine edent fr kuropea 
asters and pe ig sux is Mr. B halter can show 
Although the name seems German, Mr. Buchhalter 
a R in. He w rh near Kiev and belongs to a fam 
y ted t love for the divine art r} Bucl 
alters came to the United States when their Sim 
“ a boy The young man’s nationality, | t u 
gether with his knowledge of American cu igh 
to win success for him here in a country that a wha 
attractive and unusual 
Engagements for Ella Russell. 
om LA RUSSELL, who is to come to this country 
next season fitty neerts, has many important 
neerts already booked Engagements have beer leh 
nitely closed at Boston, Chicag St. Paul, Grand Rapid 
Toledo, New Orlear Topeka, Cleveland, Cincinnati, S 
loseph, New York, New Haven, Montreal, Hamiltor 
Providence and ( irleston More than twenty other et 
gagements are pending M Russe w be ve of the 
ding sopr n tl untry ne season wi ire not 
gaged at the Opera 
Winkler at Lake Champlain. 
EOPOLD WINKLER was the lost engaged to play 
at the conceri given yesterday (July 19) by the Troy 
Vocal Society at t H ( " Lake Chamolain 
Mr. Winkler expe to return to New York in ten day 
resume |} teac! r | pianist ha : ree cia i 
‘ na ying wit " t lence, 61 


ARBONE 


Late of the Metropolitana Opera Co. 


voice PRODUCTION -ART (}F-sincinc 


SUMMBR COURSE. ITALIAN MBTHOD. 
240 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mme. von Klenner 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 
Summer School, beginning July 1, at Point Chautauqua, 
Chautauqua Lake, N.Y. Special Teachers’ Course. For 
terms apply 
STUDIO, 230 Weat 52d Street, New York, 


J. FREO — 


WOLLE, 


Address: ORGANIST. 
THE WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 151 East 17th &t., New You, 
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A Detailed Report of the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention Held at St. Louis, Mo., June 28 to July 1, With Special Mention of Many of the 
Leading Figures of the Big Meeting. 


By Tue Musicac Courter Spectat STAFF CORRESPONDENT. 


The New Officers for 1904-5. 

Louis C. Elson, Boston, Mass., president. 

William D. Armstrong, Alton, Ill, vice president. 

Walter H. Overton, Durham, N. C., secretary. 

Walter Spry, Chicago, Ill, treasurer. 

Program Committee—E, M. Bowman, New York, chairman; J. W. 
Jendwine, Washington, D. C.; E. D. Hale, Boston, Mass 

Executive Committee—Charles H. Farnsworth, New York, chair- 
man; Mrs. Dr. Peterson, New York; W. C. Carl, New York. 

Educational Board—F. A. Parker, Madison, Wis.; H. E. Owen, 
Boston, Mass.; F. A. Cotton, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Auditing Committee—W. H. Pammer, St. Louis, Mo.; Charles Cole, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Harry M. McCallister, Ludesboro, N. J. 

Public School Commission—Clarence R. Brown, Greensboro, N. C. 

1905 Place of Meeting—-New York City. 


T. LOUIS, the World’s Fair city, was the scene 
™ of the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association. As 
emphasized by this paper last year, “axes to 
grind” were again conspicuously absent at this 
meeting. With Mr. Kroeger as chairman of 
the program committee, this even went so far that he 
would not allow any of his compositions to go on the 
programs; this was delicacy indeed. One did not see 
pupils of the president, or members of the program com- 
mittees’ choir or a club composed of the president and 
two others featured as soloists at the M. T. N. A., nor 
did the officers turn around and re-elect each other for 








NATHAN SACKS, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


1905. The spirit of self inflation was absent, and every- 
body worked for the cause. 

The first arrivals came Monday, when the following 
were registered: Arnold J. Gantvoort, Cincinnati; H. S 
Perkins, Chicago; Carl G. Grimm, Cincinnati; N. Coe 
Stewart, New York; H. E. Schultze, Kansas City; Fannie 
Church Parsons, Chicago; Francis L. York, Detroit; E. 
M. Bowman, New York; W. D. Armstrong, Alton; W. H. 
Dana, Warren; F, A. Parker, Madison; W. H. Bentley, 
Galesburg; Alice Calder Leonard, Detroit; N. J. Corey, 
Detroit: W, Middelschulte, Chicago; Miss Jo Shipley 
Watson, Emporia; Mrs. W. D. Steele, Sedalia (the pres 
ident of the Missouri Music Teachers’ Association) ; Mrs. 
Sarah W. Clark, New York; Mme. Birdice Blye, Chicago: 
Nathan Sacks, St. Louis; Carl Busch, Kansas City; Wal- 
ter Spry, Chicago; Henry Eames, Lincoln; Mrs. Franklyn 
Knight, St. Louis; Frances Densmore, Red Wing, Minn. ; 
Theo. Lindberg, Lindsborg, Kan.; Georgia Lee-Cunning- 
ham, St. Louis; Gertrude Consuelo Bates, Dallas; Kathryn 
McGuckin, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. E. Laflin, Okmulgee. 
Ind. Ter.; Pauline Woltmann, Chicago; Frederic Heizer, 
Sioux City; Charles Galloway, St. Louis; Eleanore Stark, 
St. Louis; E. R. Kroeger, St. Louis, with F. W. Riesberg, 
New York, and R. P. Strine, St. Louis, both representing 
Tae Musicat Courter. 

“Education” was the watchword, and the concerts, while 
an important part of the gathering, were not the whole 
thing. Round table discussions were well attended, the 
leaders thoroughly well prepared with either a talk 
or a paper, and the discussion was general, animated and 
vigorous. These round table talks on the various sub- 
jects gave splendid opportunity for interchange of thought. 
The country music teachers there heard much of interest, 
and were in a measure able “to size themselves up,” and 


their comparative importance and sequence in professional 
work. The St. Louis meeting had delegates from some 
thirty-five States, making it truly a “national” affair. 
Teachers could compare methods, draw deductions, form 
opinions, and intelligently sum up their home work and 
methods. These round tables, while usually well handled, 
had again certain men as chairmen who took up 
altogether too much time with 
their own talk or paper, so that 
when general discussion came 
up, there no time left 
for it. 

Chairman Ernest R. Kroeger 
had an awkward problem to 
handle in the fact that the Ex- 
position authorities would per- 
mit only such pianos to be 
played by the M. T. N. A. so- 
loists as were exhibited on the 
grounds Inasmuch as this 
was the case various arrange- 
ments had to be made with the 
manufacturers, so the pianists 
might play a Baldwin, Estey 
or Starr. All the M. T. N. A. meetings and concerts were 
held in Festival Hall inside the grounds. 


The New Officers for 1904-5. 

President Louis C. Elson, of Boston, is the well known 
writer on music and author of various books, whose “The 
American Uplift in Music” has just been published. 

Vice President William D, Armstrong, of Alton, IIL, 
lives only a few miles from St. Louis, and is the composer 
of various melodious compositions. He has been prominent 
in the M. T. N. A. councils, and was chairman of the 
executive committee last year. 

Secretary Walter H. Overton, of Durham, N. C., is of 
the Southern Conservatory of Music, one of the best insti- 
tutions of the South, founded by Gilmore Ward Bryant. 

Treasurer Walter Spry was a member of last year’s 
program committee, where he did good work. He is a 
first class pianist and prosperous musician. 

E. M. Bowman, chairman of the program committee, is 
too well known to need characterization. Originally of St 
Louis, then in charge of the organ and music at Peddie 
Memorial Church, Newark, later at Vassar College, now 
of the Baptist Temple Choir, of Brooklyn, the author of 
standard works on music, his name only need be men- 
tioned. 

A number of things pointed to New York as the best 
place for the next meeting. With Mr. Bowman’s and Mr. 


was 





Bessizg May Bowman, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 





Mrs. W™. 


STEELE, 
Sedalia, Mo. 


Elson’s influential connections, professionally and socially, 
and with the co-operation of the other New York men, 
there is no doubt that the meeting can be made success- 
ful. 


The Meetings. 


A hundred or more gathered at the opening session in the 
small hall, and as Mayor Rolla D. Wells and the Hon. 





David R. Francis, president of the Exposition, were de- 
tained in the large hall, where they welcomed the big 
National Educational Association, there was some delay. 
They soon arrived, however, and Mayor Wells took par- 
ticular pains to point out the fact that the Exposition 
authorities had given to music a highly important part in 
the Fair. The beautiful Festival Hall was built as the 
very apex, the crowning glory of the Fair, the most con 
spicuous building on the grounds, with the largest organ 
in the world; and so reverence was done musical art as 
never before. 

President Thomas a Becket responded, and the organiza- 
tion of the senate and council followed. At 11:15 the 
first recital took place, Pianist Nathan Sacks, of St. Louis, 
and Mary Hallock, of Philadelphia, associated in it. Mr. 
Sacks played Schumann’s “Les Papillons” in such fashion 
as to make many admirers. His special characteristics 
are contained in tone, touch, taste and technic. Under 
Jonas and later Leschetizky he developed the talent given 
by nature, so that his pianism is of the most enjoyable 
kind. A reposeful bearing, warmth of feeling, poetic im 
agination, keen sense of rhythm, ample technic and the 





Mme. Birpice Bye, 
Chicago, Il! 


ability to concentrate himself in his work—these are quali 
ties that help him to success. Miss Hallock’s lecture re 
cital on “Pulse and Rhythm in Verse and Music” was 
delivered in interesting fashion, illustrated on the piano 


The Second Concert. 


This was an organ recital by E. M. Bowman, of New 
York, the others under association auspices being given 
by Mr. Middelschulte, of Chicago, and Mr. Riesberg, of 
New York. Assisting Mr. Bowman was his daughter 
Bessie May Bowman, who has developed inte one of the 
best contraltos on the American stage today 

The Globe-Democrat said: “Professor Bowman, an or- 
ganist and musician of international reputation, was ac- 
corded the ovation due an old friend and favorite, and by 
his soulful playing and quiet yet masterful command of 
the monster organ scored a triumph. The program was 
pronounced the best of the series up to the present time.” 
Mr. Bowman had to interrupt his regular program and 
play an encore after Buck’s “On the Coast.” He played 
Chopin's nocturne in E flat, also known as “The School 
Girl’s Delight.” Of Miss Bowman's singing the same 
paper said: 

An occurrence of unusual musical interest yesterday was the St 
Louis début of Bessie May Bowman, now of New York, but a 
native of this city. She has won a fine reputation in New York 
and other musical centres of the East, and came to St. Louis to 
assist her father, Prof. E. M. Bowman, in recitals on the mammoth 
organ in Festival Hall. The great auditorium was thronged by a: 

attentive and enthusiastic audience, the largest, in spite 
of the cheerless rain, that has attended the organ recitals thus far 
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Miss Bowman was kindly received as she came forward to sing 
her first group of songs, but when she finished the plaudits that 
broke forth showed that 4,cco people had discovered a new star in 
the musical firmament. “A glorious voice!” “Such sympathetic 
quality!” “Perfect style!” “Musical temperament!” were some of 
the exclamations of delighted hearers on every hand. She was re- 
called again and again, and graciously added encore songs after each 
group. 

Miss Bowman was gowned in pure white, and her charming ap- 
pearance and unaffected manner won all hearts. The musicians 
were out in full force, and they, with the laymen and music lovers, 
were entirely captivated by the fresh voice, masterly delivery and 
musicianly style of this mew candidate for artistic laurels. “Love 
is a Bubble” and “Sunbeams,” by Ronald, were her two encores 


A Meeting of the Council. 


There followed a meeting of the council, a meeting o/ 
senate and council together, and at 5:30 a reception was 
given by the members of the Missouri State Music Teach- 
ers’ Association to the M. T. N. A. in the beautiful Mis- 
souri State Building. This was a well arranged affair, 
Mrs. William D. Steele, of Sedalia, president of the 
Missouri State Music Teachers’ Association, having mat 
in charge. A reception committee welcomed the 
visitors, and punch and cakes were abundant. Anna 
Besse Hail, a young contralto with a voice of much depth 
and expressiveness, and Mrs. James D. Livingston, so- 
prano, the former from Sedalia, the latter from Windsor, 








ters 


Mo., took part in the reception, and their singing gave 
much pleasure Miss Hail sang “As the Dawn,” by 
Owner; Mrs. Livingston “Villanelle,” by Dell’ Acqua 
Both owe their vocal skill to Mrs. Steele In the 
evening the big Exposition orchestra played in the 
‘Tyrolean Alps” the programs especially selected for the 


entertainment of the members of the two associations 


Wednesday, June 29. 


Wednesday began with a clever address of welcome by 


Mrs. Steele. This was followed by a round table for 
teachers of piano. Wilson G. Smith was to have been 
the chairman, with these subjects for discussion: “Tech 


nic in Its Mechanical Aspects and Artistic Phases,” “Co 
relation of Touch and Technic,” “Methods of Touch,” 
‘Varieties of Touch and Tone Coloring.” Mr. Smith, 
however, did materialize, and so what might have 
been the most interesting round table of the meeting was 
rhere followed a round table for teachers 
Frederick W. Root, of Chicago, as 
Root was at the opening mecting, but 


not 


passed over. 
of singing, 
chairman 


with 


Mr 





Pauuine WoLTMANN 
Chicago, I!) 


was called away by illness, so he gave his paper to Mr. 
Pommer to read. The subject was “Specifications for a 
Ihree Years’ Course of Singing.” There was consider- 
discussion after the reading of the paper, in which 
the*participants were Bentley, Dibble, Brown, Summer, 
Stewart, Dana»and Towers. Mr. Bentley, especially, said 
sensible things 


ab 


The Third Concert. 

Mme. Birdice Blye, the Chicago pianist; Pauline Wolt- 
mann, the contralto, who has sung at the last three suc- 
cessive meetings of the M. T. N. A., and A. IL. Epstein, 
accompanist, took part in this recital Madame Blye has 
never played better or chosen a more interesting set of 


pieces. These included such little known compositions as 
Liapounow’s etude “Carillon,” a beautiful andante from a 


sonata by Tschaikowsky, and the immensely difficult 
“Dornréschen” paraphrase,” by Tschaikowsky-Pabst, as 
well as Beethoven's “Sonata Appassionata,” the Von 


Weber-Tausig “Invitation to the Dance” and other stand 
ard works. 

A thoughtful student under Neupert, Joseffy, Von Biilow, 
Rubinstein, at the Royal Hochschule of Berlin, and the 
Academy of London, Madame Blye has worshipped at the 
fountain head of modern pianism, with the result that she 
plays with grace and poetry, beauty of tone, charm of ex- 
pression and perfection of finish. She sincere 
applause. Worthy of note is it that she played under 
the difficulties of accompanying noises of the hungry mu! 


received 





Ww 


MIDDELSCHULTE, 
Chicago, Ill 


titude outside, who shuffled into the vacant entrance roon 
below, not knowing of the near vicinity of the recital 


room 

Miss Woltmann sang these numbers “Schmerzen,” 
Wagner; “Meinem Kinde,” Strauss; “Die Lorelei,” Liszt 
and this series of American works: Songs, Parker ; hou 
Art to Me,” Chadwick; “Deserted,” MacDowell My 
Love He Comes,” Clough-Leiter The German group 


was characterized by much depth and the art that covers 


art. She sang the difficult lieder as if they were simple 
songs. Her American group was delivered with im 
passioned sincerity, and she sang everything without the 
music, and looked well into the bargain For encore 


Walthew’'s “May Day A few press notices 
There is a beauty of tone and culture about her singing that was 


exceedingly pleasing, while she added expression and dramatic force 
when she desired the best effects.Worcester (Mass.) Daily Tele 
gram 

The singing of Miss Pauline Woltmann was beyond all criticiem 
for its eloquence, truth and deep sympathy.--Brockton (Mass 
Times 

Miss Woltmann added to her laurels. Her voice is well modu 
lated and full of color, and she sings always with much expres 


sion.--Brockton (Mass.) Times 


Her manners are those of an artist, and her presence is dignified 
and most attractive.—Brookline (Mass.) Suburban 
She has a most pleasing voice, charmingly flexible, and which is 
used with sweet effectivences.—Halifax (N. 8.) Evening Mail 


Enthusiastic expressions of approval were heard on every side 
Halifax (N. S.) Morning Chronic'e 


The soloist, Miss Pauline Woltmann, of Boston, made the biggest 


hit of any soloist that has ever sung at Mr. Pullen's concerts 
Bangor (Me.) News. 
Her singing was artistic in the extreme —Delaware (Ohio) Ever 


ng Gazette. 

\. L. Epstein played the accompaniments with real v« 
and sympathy. His improvised interludes were spontan« 
ous and enjoyable. Following this there 
sion of the music supervisors of the public schools, of the 
National Educational Association and the Music Teachers 
National Association. Mrs. Parr, of Cleveland, read 
paper of more or less practical worth; the lady herself at 
least believed what she read. Discussion followed 


The Fourth Concert 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, the Chicago organist 
by the Ladies’ Quartet of Macon, Mo this 
His playing would be remarkable anywhere without his 
feat of playing everything from memory. He is a serious 
musician, and his Bach-Best-Liszt-Goodwin-De Lamarter 
Thicle-Middelschulte program showed him at his best 
One of the remarkable numbers of his program was his 
and fugue on the choral “Vater Unser im 
Of this work various persons have written 


was a joint ses 


a 


assisted 


gave recital 


own canon 
Himmelreich." 
most complimentary things, in part as follows: 

A work that erouses extraordinary interest by the side of the 
works of Max Reger, Hans Fahrmann, H. W. Nicholl, Alex. Guil- 
mast and Ch. M. Widor, because it gives evidence of rare inventive 





These ten canons show free creative life and 
In our opinion this creation is a me 


and formative power 
perfect polyphonic mastery 


sical wonderwork. To master it demands the highest powers. 
Those not capable of playing it should, nevertheless, study it, io 
order to see how in our art it is still possible to find new ways and 


The composer of this 
work was born in Westphalia, a pupil of the cele 
brated organ master, August Haupt, of Berlin, and is now organist 
A. Editor 


means to accomplish new and great things. 


colossa! was 


in Chicag Urania (Weimar), Gottschalg 





That it is a virtuoso piece of the highest order is evident, but 
aside from its value as a contribution to organ literature it merits 
careful study sltegether too rare {> 
strictly modern sense of harmony may be freely expressed through 


a fine and highly developed sense of polyphony, even though this 


the most as an example 


yphony follows the strictest contrapuntal traditions. Rossetter 
( ( Good Musik 

Severa f these canons are real unica and will probably remain 
astonishing documents of highest mastery in polyphonic writing, 


by the side of the most complicated works of Bach and Reger. In 
the celebrated theorist Bernhard Ziehn, 
of his contrapuntal T? 

performance, and can only be mas 
Neue Zeitschrift fuer Musik 


the fugue, on a theme by 
M iddels« 
work 


tered by 


te opens the magic mines art 


is calculated for concert 


a virtuoso of the first rank 


( Leipsic) 


A work.—Alexandre Guilmant (Paria). 


magnificent contrapuntal 


A work of rare value.-Ferruccio Busoni (Berlin) 


Most origina Max Reger (Munich) 


Titanic.—Uso Seifert (Dresden) 


(Dusseldorf) 
arrayed in white 
“She Was 


od taste pieasin 


rk riusblatt 
Wuartet 


Thist 


A colossal 
The Ladies 

~hadwick's 
Anni 


ence 


we (oreg 


ung a ‘Legend,’ 
But Seven” 


the 


and 


ledown 


Laurie g arge audi 


The Fifth Concert. 
Red Wing, Minn 
Music of the 


range, including 
Ser Harmony 


Densmore f this lec 


The 


Frances 


gave 
ture recital American Indian 


Her outli 


se 


Introductory 
Chora 


Otee Calumet 


H ‘ 
& The Ghost 


song 


Dance. 





Miss F 
Red Wing 


Den. Morz, 
Minn 


“Whem Do | Seck? 

Tigua Dance of the Whee! 
» A Preyer 

Native 
Tom-tom and 

s of the Warpath and Battle 


musica) imetruments 
Medicine Rattles 


7 
Endakootha 
“Sister, Trotting, Follows Me 
5 Serenade 
4 Rallying Cry 
‘ Captive Song 
6. Sealp Dance 
Love songs 


Songs of the Haethuska Society 
To the Ged of War and of the Storr 
Ishebuzz 
ral 
Living in ck proximity to the Indian tribes, spend 
ng days with them, and having studied the matter with 
sympathy, Miss Densmore talks on the subject with con 
viction and authority, making all she says interesting 
the writer has commendation of her 


ae 


Somewhere seen 
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specialty bu such authorities as Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Alice C. Fletcher, of Peabody Institute, and Major Wain- 
wright, U. S. A. Her lecture recital was one of the 
unique things of the convention. She goes among the 





Cart Buscu, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Dakotah Indians this summer, studying folklore. These 
Indians call her “The Dakotah Maid.” 
The Sixth Concert. 
This was the first of the orchestral concerts in the 


large hall, with sixty men in the orchestra, A. Ernst, con- 
ductor, and the program entirely of American composi- 
tions: 


.F. Van der Stucken 
coveceseeH. P. Hopkins 


1. March, Louisiana (the official march)..... 
a. Overture, The Dreamer...........++++: 
3. Waltz, On the Plaza (the official waltz) H. E. Hoadle 
4 Cantata, King Olaf Carl Busch 
Choral Society, of Kansas City, and the Treble 
Clef Club, of Leavenworth, Kan. Soloists, Genevieve Clark 
Wilson, soprano; Holmes Cowper, tenor; Arthur 
Beresford, bass, all of Chicago. 
The Exposition Orchestra, conducted by the composer 

Van der Stucken’s march is well made, containing 
snatches of our national melodies in contrapuntal style. 
Hopkins’ overture is a thoroughly satisfactory, spon- 
taneous work, and the waltzes are fine in their swing and 
grace. The choral feature of the entire convention was, 
of course, the performance of Carl Busch’s “King Olaf,” 
which is hereby heartily recommended to the Eastern so- 
cieties who wrestle annually with “The Messiah,” “The 
Redemption” and similar works. Here is a work that is 
grateful to perform, tuneful, singable, with fine climaxes, 
and is sure to make effect. Of course, it is by an Ameri 
can, and that damns it with certain would be conductors 
who bend their gaze only Elgar-wise. Mr. Busch has 
set Longfellow’s poem in masterly fashion, with charac 
teristic music, and his two societies, come all the way 
across the State, from Kansas City and Leavenworth. 
did well. They sang with evident love of the work 
Rousing applause followed each climax. 

The soloists, Mrs. Wilson, soprano; Holmes Cowper, 
tenor, and Arthur Beresford, bass, all of Chicago, all had 
grateful music to sing. It lies well for the voices, and 
their uniform excellence makes it unnecessary to descant 
particularly in their praise. 

Thursday, June 30. 

Thursday began with N. J. Corey’s round table; subject 
“Harmony in Its Relation to Composition.” He read an 
able paper on the subject, with lots of good sense, based 
on his extended experience and understanding of the sub 


The Philharmonic 





Mrs. FRANKLYN KNIGHT, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


ject 


It was heard with special interest, for Mr Corey im- 
presses the listener as a thoroughly sincere, cultured and 
Animated discussion followed, the talkers 
(too much talk in some cases) being Messrs. Towers, 


ripe scholar. 


Grimm, Armstrong, Dana, Stewart and Kroeger. This 
was followed by a round table for organists, E. M. Bow- 
man, of New York, chairman. He read a brief but point- 
ed paper, full of pith, relating to the organist of today, his 
relations with the minister, his character and personality, 
and ended by asking a hundred or more questions on 
these lines. Profiting by the talking match preceding, he 
laid his open watch on the table, and said each talker 
could have just three minutes. He held each man to this, 
There followed one of the most profitable half hours 
Corey, Stewart, Perkins, 
Fannie Church Parsons, Mrs. 


too. 
imaginable, in which Messrs. 
Pommer, 


Bentley, Dana, 





Georcia Lee CUNNINGHAM 


St. Louis, Mo 


Summers, Towers and others took part. William F. Bent- 
ley especially, relating his own experiences and ideals with 
his choir of ninety-seven singers in Galesburg, IIl., was a 
most interesting, wideawake speaker 

The Seventh Concert. 

This was a morning recital, with piano solos by Albert 
Weinstein, of New York, and contralto solos by Mrs 
Franklyn H. Knight, of St. Louis. Full of crisp, contrast- 
ing touch was Weinstein’s playing. He played modern 





Tueovore Linprerc, 


Principal violin department, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan 
compositions or transcriptions entirely. hs mest brill'art 
effort being the Mendelssohn-Liszt “Wedding March.” 


which was full of fireworks. Mrs. Knight. whose s ng'ng in 
New York has been mentioned in this paper, was in fine 
voice. Her singing was highly artistic, and included 
songs by Strauss, Carriaccola, Reinhold Hermann, Elgar. 
Armstrong, Somerset and Hoeck. These she has studied 
with Francis Fischer Powers, so the interpretation was 
authoritative. Handsome in appearance, with a fine, big 
voice, Mrs. Knight made a lasting impression. 

At 1:30 o’clock Thomas Whitney Surrette, of New 
York, held forth on “The New Musical Education,” which 











is about to be expounded throughout all the land by the 


Aeolian Company, Educational Department. This is 
something planned by Carroll Brent Chilton on a broad 
scale. Given a piano and Pianola, and the veriest recluse 





Atice CaLper LEonarp, 


Detroit, Mich 


could follow the construction of music and its modern 
development. 


The Eighth Concert. 


This took the form of Mr. Middelschulte’s second organ 
recital, devoted to works by Bach, Handel, Saint-Saens, 
Parker, Rheinberger and Middelschulte, with vocal solos 
by the soprano, Mrs. Georgia Lee Cunningham, of St 
Louis. Again the wonderful memory, the sound musi- 
cianship, the fluent pedal technic of Organist Middel- 
schulte were admired. Yet another “Wilhelm,” surnamed 
Kaffenberger, of Buffalo, plays recitals sans notes, and J 
Fred Wolle, of Bethlehem-Bach fame, is another 

Mrs. Cunningham has a brilliant voice and is full of 
emotion and able to express it. so that she made an instant 
hit. Her dramatic singing of the death scene of “Jeanne 
d’Arc,” by Bemberg, and her dainty voicing of Burns’ 
“My Love Is Like a Red, Red Rose,” in the Frank Sey 
mour Hastings setting, provided contrast. The next mo- 
ment she sang Gilchrist’s “Heart's Delight” with an 
abandon of temperament quite sweeping in its intensity 
Mrs. Cunningham was one of the features of the conven 
tion, and her singing furnished new ideals to many a stu 
dent and teacher in the interior. 

Ninth Concert. 

Piano solos by Mrs. Berenice Crumb Wyer, of St 
Louis; tenor solos by Milton B. Griffith, of Chicago; 
violin solos by Theodore Lindberg, of Lindsborg, Kan. :; 


soprano solos by Mrs. Alice C. Leonard, of Detroit, and 





CHartes GALLOWAY, 


St. Louis, Mo 


Official organist Louisiana Purchase Exposition 


piano solos by Ida Simmons. of Kansas City, to close, made 
up this program. 

Mrs. Wyer plays with superior mentality, as well as well 
developed technic and temperament, and she was ap- 
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preciated. Mr. Griffith sang H. Clough Leighter’s song 
cycle, “An April Heart,” in which his emotional utterance 
and his high notes pleased everyone. Theodore Lind- 
berg, of Lindsborg. Kan., a young Swedish violinist, 
played with fervor and ample technic a little known ro- 
mance by Homer Norris and Rehfeldt’s “Spanish Dance,” 
getting enthusiastic applause. He is a first rate violinist, 
and played on what looked like a yellow pine box, but 
which gave forth beautiful tone. Oscar Thorsen, another 
talented young Swede, played the piano accompaniments 
well. 

Mr. Lindberg is a Swedish-American, born in this 
country, received his first instruction at Bethany Col 
lege, later in Chicago with Mr. Listemann, and finally 
with Florian Zajic, of Berlin. He has held the position 
as head of the violin department of Bethany College 
Lindsborg, Kan., for years With his 
class of pupils and many concert engagements, he is kept 
busy the season through. While his style is marked by 
light and life, glowing color and strong feeling, yet it 
never approaches the boisterous, and the charlatanry o/ 
the trickster is carefully avoided. Mr. Lindberg comes 
from a musical family, and since the days of his early 
youth has been a lover and student of the king of instru 
ments. His years of faithful work under competent mas 
ters have borne a rich fruit in musical knowledge and ar 
tistic intuition. His repertory embraces the most ambi 
tious works of the various masters, and his programs ar¢ 
arranged with a taste and skill that includes color and 


seven large 


style for all ideas. Mr. Lindberg has recently returned 
from a year of study and playing in Germany and 
Europe. 

Of Mrs. Alice Calder Leonard, the Detroit soprano 
one has to chroricle good things. The lady is reposeful 
of manner and sings with fire and finish. Dana's “Ave 
Maria,” with its high B, was thrilling, Foote’s 
“Irish Folksong” tender and touching, and her last 
number, the aria from “I| Trovatore,” showed her pos 
sessed of fluent vocal technic and a high range. She 
sang high D flat. Rousing applause greeted her, Mr 


Corey's sympathetic piano accompaniment having an im 
portant role in the effectiveness of the aria 

There remains to chronicle the Miss Sim 
mons, of Kansas City, who has played so frequently in 
the metropolis that she is no stranger to Easterners. Her 

were: “Harlequin,” Bartlett; “Hungarian 
MacDowell; “Impromptu,” op. 36, 
The playfulness of Bartlett's 


success of 


numbers 
Etude,” 
“Fantasie,” op. 49, Chopin 
piece, its lightness and facility, the dramatic element of 
Etude,” and the poetry and 


Chopin, and 


the “Hungarian onward 





Grace Wurstier Misicx. 
Chicago, Ml. 


sweep of the mighty Chopin fantasie—these were all well 
brought out by the fair pianist. She had to bow to 
hearty applause. 

Tenth Concert. 


Charles Galloway, of St. Louis, 
Grace Whistler Misick, the Chicago 
Flora M. Bertelle, of Louisville, Ky., 
Eames, pianist, of Lincoln, Neb Lulu Kunkel-Burg, 
violinist, of St. Louis; Frank B. Webster, of Chicago, 
baritone; Mrs. Anne Legate Laflin, soprano, of Okmul- 
gee, Ind. Ter., and Mrs. David Kriegshaber, pianist, of St. 
Louis, shared in this concert. A comparatively small 
audience attended, the attractions of the Pike evidently 
wooing the music surfeited teacher thither. Small won- 


the official organist; 
contralto; Mrs 
soprano; Henry P 


der, for there are two miles of frontage of this midway 
show, vast in the choice of amusement 
Mr. Galloway plays with facility and 
ergan as does no one outside the superintending organist 
the Arthur Scott 


the 


understands the 


in charge of general construction 
Brook. He 


in consequence, 


gets greater clearness from instrument 


is a pronounced organ talent 
After 
Galk 


and as his 


his playing always is effective due consideration 


the opinion was unanimous that way was the man 





Mes. Annie M. Lariin 
Okmulgee, Ind. Ter 
for the place of official organist; indeed, no other cand 


date was seriously considered. A pupil of Guilmant, h« 
shares in common with that school extreme pedal facility 


made hin 


taste in registration and the highest musicianship 





willingness to do all possible for everyone 
popular. Mr. Galloway is director of the Apollo Club 
of St. Louis 

Mrs. Misick sang only four songs, but these were 
such variety that she had sufhcient opportunity to display 
her talent rhe oratorio number lhou Wilt Keep 
Him,” from Willard Patten’s “Isaiah,” showed her de 
votional style and broad tones. Chadwick's “Thou Art 
So Like a Flower” was a model of grace and lofty ex 
pression; Hahn's “Revery” was beautifully done, as 
Verdi's aria, “O Don Fatale” the singer fairly reveled 
power, pathos, and breadth of styl Hers was a pro 


nounced success, in which Mr. Kroeger shared throug! 
his excellent piano accompaniments. She was recalled 
several times 

Mrs. Kunkel-Burg, the violinist, played an adagio by 
Ries and Guy d’Ambrosio’s mazurka, making a hit. Her 
accompanist was Eleanor Stark, of St. Louis, a young 
woman of pronounced talent in this line. She has that 
great secret with the solo sympat! and in cons 
quence the soloist feels perfect freedom and the piano part 


is always musical, an integral portion of the music produc 
For Miss Stark there 


ideal all her accompaniments 


tion should be much opportunity 


so clean and were 


Henry P. Eames, the pianist, was down for a series of 


seven pieces, most of them not generally known, so they 
are here named 

Melodie in B major Paderewsk 
Moorish Dance GPM ‘ 
A Night Scene in Sevilla G. P. Moore 
The Clock E. Poidu 
Gypsies on the Puzsta E. Poldin 
The Wa'tzing Dol! E. F 


Soirée de Vienne, D major Schubert. Liszt 


Mr. Eames has played at four M. T. N. A. conven 
tions, at lowa, Put-in-Bay, Asheville and St 
record exceeding Miss Woltmann’s, who has sung thrice 


in succession, The expert listener could hear the influ- 


Louis, a 
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Sherwood, Clara 


Eames has be 


ence of such teaching as Matthews 


under whom 


He plays with fire and 


Schumann and James Kwast 
come rank 


ntellectuality, and achieved some big climaxes, especially 


a pianist of the first 


n Poldini’s “Gypsies.” 


Mr. Webster, the baritone, sang a group of three mod 
ern songs with robust voice, distinct enunciation and mu 
sical style. James T. Quarles, of St. Louis, played his a 

mpaniments Mrs. David Kriegshaber played a Schu 


bert song (Liszt transcription), Henselt’s “If I Were a 


Bir and the big polonaise in E major by Liszt, with 
brilhant effect 
Anne Legate Laflin, tall and comely, easily the leading 
nger of the Indian Territory, has developed a voice 
w hic s well worth time, trouble and dollars. She sang 
Scl Sognai” with real Italian passion, full of tone 
and the “Queen of Sheba” aria with broad style 
easily reaching the high B flat. Of imposing stage pr: 
ence, young and fair, this singer made an impression most 
uttering to herse Flora M. Bertelle, soprano, of 
ouisville, was originally on Mr. Middelschulte’s organ 
program with nine songs. Delayed on the way, she sang 


Romeo and Juliet” waltz at this concert, displaying 
i high voice of uncommon elasticity. She pleased the 
audience greatly Later she sang at one of Mr. Eddy's 
rgan recital er w being LD 'Hardelot I Know a 
Lovely Flower Der May Morning” and Elsa's 
Drean In these the lady did superior singing wing 
depth of expresso ind warm musical temperament 
united with clean enunciation and ingratiating ge pre 
ence. Again the audience w warmly respor e. 3 Ang 
n “The Messia with the Exposition orchestra July 9 
Friday, July |. 
I D. Halk ‘ Bostor wa t lave ! ‘ the 
und table of piano playing, with the subject “The Mu 
ul we is tl N ! 1 | ent l Study 
He w absent weve ] Lows St. Lou va 
irge ’ x H 
i t was | t iry - \ Ay whic 
! cat ef | pw xz H told 
me we ' “ c ft { iA uf i 
ed, and wavy er © Re n 
el ! n whi hanged t ach w that 
rig il} Value of the note wa Shades I 
Mendelssohn! i d g ext application be the 
be-all and ef ’ M Pe Dana, I tley and 
Stewart took a “ { wed, and 
ga did Mr Bent wt 1 nmon d 
e and under g fy I " be wing 





this hour, which was amusing if not instructive, Mr Fe 
ward B. Summer f Pittsburg, read a paper on “Voie 
Culture and Tone Production.” 

Eleventh Concert. 

This was one of the most enjoyable n oe re ' 
the participar Mis jessie Ringen, contralt S 
Louis, and W. C. E. Seeboeck, pianist, of ¢ we M 
Ringen’ has muc! pacity r ¢ nal singing 
ul repose when called for bel canto is the re It 
und her appearance graceful and winning. Mrs. C. B 
Rohland, of Alton, played her accompaniments Mr 


Seeboeck’s dainty touch and graceful interpretation made 
a good impression 
Next came a 


public schools, a joint session « 


music 
{ the 


supervisors of the 


National Educa 


meeting of the 





papel 
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tional Association and the M. T. N. A. This was well 
attended, and a considerable flow of language resulted. 
It was agreed on all sides that more pay and less work 
would be desirable. 
Twelfth Concert. 
This was the first of two organ recitals by F. W. Ries- 
berg, assisted by Harriet Barkley Riesberg, of New York 





FroraA Marcuertte Bertevre, 
Quincy, Il. 


The organist played modern pieces entirely, by Weegman, 
Dubois, Lemare, Lemaigre, Ashmall, Dethier, Munro and 
Gilbert. Mrs. Riesberg sang the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria,” accompanied by Victor Lichtenstein, viol-nist; 
Wilhelmina Low, harpist, and the organ. The pure, 
steady tone of violinist Lichtenstein and the able harp 
playing of Miss Low served to make this number most 
effective; a portion had to be repeated to still the clamor 
of the audience. Later the young soprano sang “I Will 
Exto! Thee, O Lord,” by Costa, being obliged to sing 
the “Se Saran Rose” as encore ere the audience was ap- 
peased. To Mme. Helene Doenhoff belongs the 
credit for the singing of this young woman, who does not 
as yet pose as a ripe professional. 


Thirteenth Concert, 


This was a chamber music concert by the Olk String 
Quartet, with vocal soles sung by the contralto Kathryn 
McGuckin. The quartet played a portion of the G minor 
quartet by Haydn, a theme and variations by Glazounow, 
and a part of Smetana’s quartet “Aus meinem Leben,” 
A string quartet was evidently a novelty to many present, 
and the music greatly interested these, whose opportuni- 
ties to music are limited. Miss MeGuckin sang 
Fides’ aria, “Ach, mein Sohn”; Massenet’s “Chanson 
d’'Automne,” Dvora&k’s “Als die alte Mutter,” and Chad- 
wick's “Bedouin Love Song.” As encore, “O That We 
Two Were Maying.” Her voice, rich and powerful 
throughout, the resonance and sentiment in her singing, 
along with a commanding presence, all stirred her hear- 
ers to spontaneous applause. Her enunciation, too, is 
notably distinct. She must have been pleased with her 


yon 


hear 





Katuryn McGucxrin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mr. Kroeger played her accompaniments. No 
one was quite as busy as he. As master of programs of 
the Exposition he scanned every program. He played 
accompaniments for the leading singers, saw that the 
program moved on smoothly, made announcements, sup- 
plied vacancies, and made all things to fit—a herculean 
task because of the simultaneous meeting of the N. E. A. 


success. 


and the M. T. N. A. Compositions of his figured on the 
programs (outside those of the M. T. N. A., of which he 
was chairman), and altogether the most familiar figure of 
the week was this able musician and modest gentleman, 
who was never too busy to be genial. 


Fourteenth Concert. 


This again enlisted the services of the Exposition or- 
chestra, with the soprano Mrs. A. I. Epstein, of St. Louis; 
David D. Duggan, the tenor, of Detroit, and pianists The- 
odora Sturkow and Walter B. Spry, both of Chicago. 

Mrs. Epstein was a most successful soloist; she pos 
sesses generous natural gifts, supplemented by study and 
thought. She has a dramatic soprano voice of wide 
range, a fascinating style, and quite the ideal stage pres- 
ence and carriage. Her singing of Chaminade’s “Sum- 
mer” was clean cut, full of rhythmic swing, with perfectly 
true intervals and an even trill. All this has the added 
charm of pretty appearance and tasteful attire. Numerous 





Mrs. A. I. Epstern, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


bows not sufficing, she sang an encore, the “Habanera” 
from “Carmen,” which was bewitching and full of just the 
right characterization. Her husband shared in her suc- 
cess, playing most sympathetic accompaniments, aiding 
and supporting her every moment. He is to give recitals 
on the big organ August 1 and 2. 

David D. Duggan, of Detroit, unknown singer up to 


that moment, made for himself a name in the West. Not 
soor. will his fine, manly singing be forgotten. These 
were his songs: 
OCUED TR FOU, 0665 c oc cvccgesecceses <q cnnesdbasnbsubences Godard 
Peete TO TAge. te Tie siicc cca cuvisidicodedccsstddncntebescves Jensen 
A Madrigal. peubiiuath ceccencennveheedseptudbdetibbbesscceoet Harris 
The Swan. eveante .Grieg 
The Detroit tenor has a voice full of expression, sing- 


ing in a heartfelt way which at once reached forth to the 
listener, interested him at the outset, then compelled 
admiration and sympathy. The “Berceuse” was just right 
in its quiet and repose; Grieg’s “The Swan” deep with 
longing, and the “Madrigal” impetuous, fervent. Duggan 
sang like a man who feels deeply and has the vocal 
ability to bring that feeling to the surface. He got such 
rapturous applause that he sang again, this time Clough- 
Leiter’s “Somewhere, Sometime,” a beautiful love song. 
Mr. Corey played his accompaniments with keen sympa- 
thy. Miss Sturkow played several dainty piano pieces 
nicely. To Mr. Spry, of Chicago, must be given due con- 
sideration, for his playing of Von Weber's “Concert- 
sttick,” with orchestra, was altogether the most impor- 
tant ensemble playing at the convention. Firm and clean 
cut was the dramatic.introduction, the fast passages true 








and the glissandi a sweep of rushing tone, the top note 


true every time. He played with confidence, ease and 
authority, and at the close received applause so long con 
tinued that he had to play again Seeboeck’s “Menuett.” 
The orchestral portion of the concert consisted of 
Foerster’s “Dedication March.” Chadwick’s “Melpomene” 
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Daviy D. Duccan, 
Detroit, Mic 
overture, Farwell’s “Dawn” and two short compositions 
by Pommer. 
Corey Organ Recitals. 
The Detroit organist gave two organ recitals, July 4 


and 5, the former devoted exclusively to American com 


positions, as follows: 


.Fantaisie and Fugue Kroeger 
Cavatina .......... Brockway 
Recitative and Allegro Baldwin 
Prelude in E major Foerster 
Allegro Moderato Whiting 
Allegretto, from Sonata Foote 

Shelley 


Fanfare stbbese : 

His July § recital contained compositions by Widor, 
Bach, Lemmens, Dethier, Kroeger, Wolstenholme, Hol 
lins and Guilmant, representative 
plays with much ease, his long frame enabling him to 
reach handily on this mighty organ. The Whiting alle 
gro gave him opportunity for some speedy pedal work 
and the very difficult Dethier pieces were well done in 
deed. This paper reproduces a bit printed in the issue of 
October 28, 1901, written after his brilliant playing at the 
Pan-American Exposition: “Mr. Corey's services as a 
concert organist as well as a musical lecturer are fre 
quently called upon and his claims to artistic excellence 
recognized. His playing is manly, dignified and thor 
oughly musical, combining vigor and delicacy effectively 


sO was quite Corey 





E. R. Kroecer, 


St. Louis, Ms 


His playing is distinct and his tone firm and sympathetic 
He commands also fluent, brilliant technic.” 
Miss Jo Shipley Watson. 


A personality of force in St. Louis was Miss Jo Shipley 


Watson, of Emporia, Kan., pianist, teacher, Jecturer and 
linguist. 


Beginning with Professor Hill at Wellesley 
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College, she afterward studied with Barth in Berlin and 
Krause in Leipsic, supplementing this with seasons in 
New York at the Virgil School and with MacDowell. She 
makes a specialty of lecture recitals, the captions of 
which follow: “The Technic of Musical Expression” 
(given before the Emporia Federation of Women, March 
1, 1905), “Technic” (given at Music Hall, January 16, 
1904), “Musical Expression,” “How to Listen to Music,” 
‘Some Musical Landmarks in Leipsic,” “Parsifal and a 
Visit to Bayreuth,” “Women as Composers,” “Famous 





Watrter Spry, 
Chicago, Lil. 


Children in the Musical World,” “Tone Pictures from 
Mozart's Life,” “When I Heard Rubinstein Play,” “The 
House at Bonn,” “The Development of the 
Pianoforte,” “Liszt and Weimar.” These 
cially adapted to universities, colleges, schools, literary 
and musical clubs and private entertainments. Her resi 
dence in Europe, her familiarity with French and Ger 
man, her college education and habit of noting and re 
membering, all combine to make these lecture recitals 
unique. As to her pianism, MacDowell, Krause and oth 
ers have written in high praise, and Kansas and Colorado 


Beethoven 


and are espe 


papers said: 

A talented young woman of Kansas who is fast making a place 
for herself in the art world is Miss Jo Shipley Watson, of Emporia 
As a player Miss Watson has won high admiration both in the 
East and the West, and since her return to Kansas she has become 
a successful instructor in music —Kansas City Star 

Miss Jo Shipley Watson, of Emporia, is possibly the most artistic 
as well as the most proficient pianist in Kansas. Her recitals 
El] Dorado Republican, 


are 


marvels of excellence 





Miss Watson is a skillful musician and her technic is admirable 
Her ability to bring out all the fine points of a composition is sel 
dom equaled.—Emporia Republican. 

Miss Watson is not only a finished pianist but a fascinating and 
ready speaker as well.—Emporia Gazette 

The piano recital given by Miss Jo Shipley Watson, of Emporia, 
Kan., There is no question about the young lady 
being an artist (Col.) Standard 


was a rare treat 
Silverton 


Her selections showed wonderful versatility. Her touch and inter 
pretation are marvelous.—Silverton (Col.) Miner 


Miss Watson’s piano pupils are of all degrees of ad- 





W. J. Comey 
Mich 


; 


Detroit, 


vancement, from the beginner to the highest artistic de- 
velopment. Pupils in all grades are taught to do intelli 
gent thinking. understanding thoroughly the why and 


wheretore. Through proper mental, emotional and physi- 


cal development the pupils become independent and capa- 
ble of artistic work without the aid of the teacher 


William F. Bentley. 


One of the most active members of the association at 
the St. Louis session was William F. Bentley, who has 
been director of Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, 
Ill, since 1885, and has a good reputation as singing 
teacher and conductor 

Mr. Bentley proved by his practical remarks upon va 
rious subjects that he is an all around man, and it was 
just that the convention appointed him to fill a vacancy 
and lead the discussion upon the general subject of “Pi 
ano Playing.” 

His remarks regarding the equipment the vocal 
teacher are worthy of mention ‘The singing teacher 
should be a thorough musician; if not, how can he inspir« 
his pupils to so become? The vocal teacher should be 
able to analyze the harmonic structure of any song, and 
should insist in his teaching that the pupil understan 


ior 


the intervals, the modulations, the form. He should b« 
most careful in his selection of songs, examining over 
and over again any untried composition. Hit or miss se 
lecting usually brings absolute failure. There are thre« 


things to be kept in mind in the teaching of any pupil 
whether voice, violin or piano—technic, intelligence, sty) 
In the voice, first give principles of tone production a 
cording to your methods of instruction; second, almost 
simultaneously with the first require the pupil to beat 
time, sing syllables, changing syllables with every chang< 
of key; third, together with these two ideas, at the very 
outset give songs (simple songs, of course) to develop 
taste and expression At first especially, and even 
throughout the life of a singer, I think the text or words 
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Emporia, Kan 


to be sung have prime importance and should be recited 
and read over and over again. Then when the words 
have reached their limit in stirring the pupil's emotional 
feeling, the melody is added and new lustre, a deep: 
fecling, a more intense and dramatic power is obtained.’ 


When you sing, sing your song, and not your method 


Mrs. Sarah Wood Clark, the Inventor. 


Arts of the St 
contained a very interesting exhibit 
ano with the tone reflector or resounding piano lid and 
the Clark concert upright, built on entirely new priciples 
Both are the invention of Mrs, Sarah Wood Clark, a great 


The Palace of Liberal Louis Expositior 


namely, a grand p 


granddaughter of Jethro Wood, the inventor of the first 
cast iron plow, patented in 1814 Harold Smith, of New 
York, was in charge of the exhibit. The upright was 
placed on the stage of the large hall at the filth concert 
where many of the teachers from over the United 


| 
ai 
States examined it. Organist Scott-Brook, in charge of 


the big organ, upon hearing the upright with the curved 
lid, said, “That lid acts like a swell box,” so vastly differ 
ent was this upright with the curved lid tone reflector 


The principle of the Clark concert upright has been taken 
directly from nature. Its interior corresponds to the vocal 
organ in human beings, while the resounding piano lid or 


tone reflector represents the roof of the mouth, the great 
It is patent that the flat lid 


est known projector of tone 
on pianos tends to interrupt the 
serves no purpose except to keep out the dust and hold 
bric-a-brac The piano is equal to a 
grand piano in effect and length of tone vibration, and 
ywther pianos of any make inviting personal 


sound vibrations and 


concert upright 
challenges all! 
tests 

of the grand piano makes it a 
reinforces the 


The concavo-convex lid 


reflector of sound which immeasurably 





BentTiey 
Music, 


WrusaM F 
Koox Con 


Director servatory Galesburg, I 


beauty ton The 


of the 


power and enhances the exterior 


convex side, is similar in finish to the body piano 


the interior, concave side, is constructed with strips of 


running lengthwise in the grain and radiating 


n paraboli 


spruce 
m the 


Many 


centre of the straight edge curves 
oustics 
immense worth 


said A 


and 


prominent pianists and authorities on a 


ave certified over their signatures to the 


the tone reflecting lid. Dr. Richard Strauss 


created in construction 


will be 


new era has been piano 


Alfred 
other 


will when no 


used.” A 


Reisenauer wrote time come 
lids than 


monials follow 


piano these few test 


UOssip Gabrilowitech writes Your newly invented pian d 
i 


ite im a Veet mprovement mn the tome of the instrument and 


maquestionably possesses a great future.’ 


Raoul Pugn on seeing it for the firet time, exclaimed The 
piano is no longer a table but a beautiful instrument!” He writes 

This double sounding board produces an enlargement of the tone 
without any harshness, and aleo increases ite endurance.” 


Walter Damrosch writes that he considers the tone reflector to be 





ne of the greatest discoveries of the age.” 

David Bispham says: “From the standpoint of the singer I fee! 
hat the use of the ‘tome reflector’ w be of inestimable value t 
all singers and speakers.” 

Alexander Lambert writes: “It is «a triumph It will be we 

med by all the world, for ite simplicity appeals to everyone.” 

Charlies Henry Meltzer says: “The ‘tone reflector’ is or seems 1 
me a beautiful evidence of the influence which nature exercising 
and will continue to exercin er art 

Cuillaume Stenge! Sembr writes | have examined the new 

an Mi with the greate niere 1 found ¢t mprovement t 

© tome rf st ant “ ' n he eplendid future 

Alfred Hertz : ‘ mit hes M ark ‘ 
tion be fitly name I precieely st ‘ ng and 

Saran Woop CLark 
ardently been yearning forthe possibility of we sustaining the 
tone The problem is solved in the simplest manner 

Herman Hane Wetzler says The ‘tone reflector’ opens the way 

to new orchestral colorings which have been quite impossible bere 
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tofore. By introducing this new invention to the world the art of 
piano playing would be ennobled to a high degree.” 


Daniel Frohman writes: “The science of acoustics revolutionized.” 


Frank Damrosch writes: “The piano has learned to sing in spite 
Thanks to Mrs. Clark.” 


Henry E. Schultze. 
Henry E. Schultze, the well known pedagogue of Kan- 
sas City, comes of a family of musicians, bassoon play- 
He was born in Cassel, Germany, the home of 


of the pianist! 


ers 

Spohr. At eight years of age his piano tuition began un- 
der Hoffman, French hornist in Spohr’s orchestra, 
cintinuing under Krankenhagen, bassoonist, a pupil of 


Aloys Schmidt. His violin teacher was Concertmaster 
Weidemueller, After some years’ study he expressed a 
strong wish to study the natural sciences. He went to 
Gottingen University, then to Paris, studied at the hos 
pitals of Vienna, underwent the state examination as regi 
mental surgeon, and practiced the professiom of medicine 
in Cassel several years. In 1859 he came to America, set 
tling in Lexington, Ky., returning, however, to his old 
love, music. He taught in Mrs. Pinkard’s school, then 
several years in the State Orphan School at Midway, 
Ky., and later in the Caldwell Institute, Danville, Ky 

In 1869 Mr. Schultze settled in Kansas City, Mo., estab 
lishing his own music school. From his school there have 
gone forth some twenty-five professional pupils, scattered 
throughout Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, all teaching his method. 


Mr. Schultze was several years Missouri vice president 
of the M. T. N. A., four years secretary of the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association, and eight years secretary 
of the Kansas State M. T. A. He is successful as a teach- 
er, a man of wide experience, genial of nature, sparkling 
of intellect, good company always, cosmopolitan and 


broad of view, popular invall circles. On July 22 he will 
have lived thirty-five years in Kansas City. 
Miss M. Teresa Finn. 


This lady is a successful St. Louis musician, organist 
and director of the New Cathedral, where she has a solo 





iD 


Kansas City, 


ScuHuLrze, 
Mo 


quartet and chorus of twenty-! As this is the 
church of the archbishop, the music is necessarily of a 


our singers. 


high order, comprising the works of the old and modern 
masters. Miss Finn began playing at twelve years of age, 
was called on for various occasions, and six years ago 
was asked to take charge of the music for the golden 
jubilee of St. John’s. The grand pontifical high mass 
sung forty leading soloists, the sacred concert and 
the solemn requiem for deceased pastors, sung by the 
children’s choir—all this proved her executive ability and 
demonstrated her power as organist and director. Socn 
She has for 
five past in the public 
schools, gained after competitive examination. She 
in charge 22 schools, over 300 rooms, and has been re 
markably getting a round 
tone, fine sight reading and ready attack 


by 


after she became organist of the Cathedral. 


years been supervisor of music 


has 
successful in pure, soft, 
Her enthusiasm 
and earnestness inspire great interest on the part of the 
children. She is an active worker in the Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, in the music department of the 
National Educational Association, and in the M. T. N. A 
Miss Finn is essentially a product of the musical culture 
of the Middle West, all her early study in the art being in 
St. Louis 
and abroad, and though having studied in Boston, she 


She has traveled extensively in this country 


credits St. Louis with her real musical education and ar 
tistic success. 
Frederick Heizer, Jr. 
Once in a while the world hears of a child that com- 


bines remarkable musical talent with fine health and nor- 


two years showed liking for music. 


mal mental ability. Frederick Heizer, of Sioux City, Ia., 
is such a boy. Upon invitation young Heizer played be- 
fore the Music Teachers’ National Association at the 
Exposition, and on special request from ex-Governor 
Larabee, of Iowa, the youth also played at two concerts 
in the lowa State Building. As a performer on the violin 





Freperick Heizer, 


Sioux City, la 


Master Heizer displays absolute pitch and a tone un- 
usually big and beautiful. He also plays the piano and 
has a fine voice. 

Master Heizer, it would seem, comes naturally by his 
musical gifts. Both of his parents are music teachers and 
are persons of prominence in the musical circles. of lowa 
Frederick Heizer, the boy’s father, is a teacher of the vio 
lin and harmony. chorus director and supervisor of music 
in the Sioux City public schools. The mother, Mrs 
Heizer, is director of a private piano school, a successful 
teacher of piano theory and chorus drill. 

Master Heizer was barely three years old when he ex 





Gertrupe Consvueto Bares, 
Dallas, Tex. 


He is being thor- 
ourhly trained, and everything about his playing. singing 
and aptitude for general study indicates that he will de 
velop into a great and vital artist. 


hibited the musical bent of his parents 


Gertrude Consuelo Bates. 
This young violinist and pianist was born in St. Louis 
in 1893, was taken to Dallas, Tex., and at the early age of 
At four she began 


and 


work under the instruction of Edwin Cahn, violin, 
Elsie Deremaux, piano. For five years past Miss Clara 
Louise Cole has had charge of her violin teaching, Nida 
Helen Hopkins teaching her piano. At the Landon Con 
servatory of Music, in Dallas, she has a scholarship for 


the coming year. Her repertory embraces the Beethoven 


violin sonatas, Paganini’s “Witches’ Dance” and “Moto 
Perpetuo,” Nachez’s “Gypsy Dances,” De Beriot’s con 
certos, Vieuxtemps’ “Air Varie,” Musin’s mazurka 
Alard’s “L’Arragonia,” Borowski’s “Adoration” and 
“Ave Maria.” Her piano repertory includes Grieg’s 


“Papillons,” “To the Spring” and “Love Poem,” Rubin 
stein’s “Kammenoi Ostrow,” Godard’s “Au Matin,” Cham 
nade’s “Air de Ballet,” &c. The Dallas Beau Monde and 
News devoted much space to the talented girl when sh« 
gave a piano and violin recital. Edward Baxter Perry 
and Ernest Gamble have both written Gertrude’s teacher 
Miss Cole, of their pleasure in hearing her and their fait! 


in her future. Two months ago she played for Madam 


Sembrich, who said to her: “Little girl, you have a great 
Such purity of tone for one of your years! Work 


hard and carefully, so you will rank with the great artist 


talent! 


of the future.” 


Arthur P. Schmidt Publications. 








As was the case last year at the Asheville, N. C., quas 
ter-centennial meeting of the Music Teachers’ Nationa 
Association, the publications of Arthur P. Schmidt played 
an important part in the programs 

Piano and organ and vocal solos, part songs ar 
chestral work (Chadwick's “Melpomene” overture) wer: 
in this list, selected from the official program 
Songs 

Deserted : Edw. MacD 

Extase Mr H. H \ | 

Ave Maria H ) 

Irish Folksong \ 

Piano solo, Hungarian Etude Ed MacDow 
Song, Thou Art So Like a Flower ( W. Chadwick 
Piano solo, By the Frog Pond (from Ske P Na 

ture) Ww. ¢ I Se k 
Piano solo, A Night Ride Through the W L. s 
Organ solo, March of the Magi Kings r. D $ 

Miss M. Teresa FINN, 
St. Louis, M 

Overture, Melpomene ( W. Chadwick 
Sonata in G minor Arthur Foote 
Song, Absent Tol WwW. Me alf 
Part songs Mrs. H. H. A. Bea 

Only a Song 

One Summer Day 

(Written for and dedicated to the association 

Prelude and Fugue Arthur FI € 
Nymphs and Shepherds Henry I ‘ 
June Mrs. H. H. A. 1 


The Baldwin Piano Used. 


Two fine examples of modern piano building, in the 
shape of the Baldwin grands, were constantly used in both 


the large and small halls. These pianos gave forth a noble 
tone, had an elastic touch, and enabled the expert pianists 
who played them to attain their effects. It is a fact that 
certain pianists who have heretofore played other pianos 
will hereafter play the Baldwin. Whether it 
thundering in the introduction of the Von Weber “Cor 
cersttick,” Eames daintily playing “The Waltzing Dolls 
Seeboeck or Blye demanding utmost contrast from the 


was Spry 


instrument, the piano was “all there” and e& 
sp The pianists who used the Baldwin at 
lr. N. A. concerts were, in alphabetical order 

Blye. 

Eames. 

Kriegshaber 

Riesberg 

Simmons 

Seeboeck 

Spry 

Weinstein 

Wyer. 


nsive 


Exposition Organists to December I. 
Following is an authentic list of the organists who are 


to appear, with dates, up to the close of the Exposition 
Dr. Gerrit Smith, New York, July 11, 12; F. P. Fisk, 
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suffal 
July 


Kansas City, July 13 
July 15, 16; J. W. Andrews, 
O’Shea, Boston, July 

Mass., Jul 23; W. 
26; S. N. Penfield, New York, July 27 H 
der, Philadelphia, July 29, 30; A. I. Epstein 
August 1, 2; A. Raymond, Boston, 
Housely, Denver, August 5, 6; C. S 

August 8, 9; S. A. Gibson, New York, 
D. Wilkins, Rochester, August 12, 13; 
York, September 26, 27; F. Dunkley, 

tember 28, 29; C. G. Gale, New 
tober 1; J. L. Browne, Atlanta, October 3, 
ley, New York, October 5, 6; W 
October 7. 8: F. York, Detroit, 
Farlane, New York, October 12, 13; R. K. Miller, Phila 
delphia, October 14, 15; E. E. Truette, Boston, October 
17, 18; F. J. Benedict, New York, October 19, 20; J. A 
Pennington, Scranton, October 21, 22; A. Ingham, St 
October 24, 25; W H Donley Indianapolis, Uc 
27; J. F. Wolle, Bethlehem, Pa., October 
Hammond, H« Mass., October 31, Ni 
Miss G. Sans Souci, Minneapolis, November 2, 3; 
Dunham, November 4, 5; R. H. Peters, Spar- 
8, 9, 10; G. H. Chadwick, 
November 11, 12; E. Kreiser, Kansas City, November 14 
15; L. L. Renwick, Ann Arbor, S. Sal 
New York, November 18 Balti 
more, November H. B vem 
23, 24; F. C Albion 
Scott-Brook, Angeles 

ot 


14; W. J. Gomph, 
New York 
20, 21; J. J 


S. Sterling, Cincinnati, 


18, 19; J 
Bishop, 
22, July 
G. Thun 
St 


28 
August 3, H 
Howe, 
August 10, 
W. C. Carl, 
New Orleans, 
September 30, Oc- 
4; H. R. Shel- 

Kaffenberger, 
October 1o, 11; W. Mc 


4 


1;H 
Sep 


York, 


Louis, 
tober 26, 28, 290; 
Ww. c 
ber 1; 


\ 


»lyoke, yvem 
Chicago, 
tansburg, November Chicago 


November 16, 17 
Holloway 

New Y« Ne 
November 25, 26; 


eT Gal 


19; | 
Day 
Mict 


rveml 


ter, 
21, 22 rk 
Chace, 
Los 


November 


ber 
\ 
loway, 


M« 


because 


x 


N 2 
30 
contracted for May 
de! h the organ, 
' 


evening recitals 


29; ‘ 
Louis 
st of those but unable to 


ott 


appear 


he ay wit will play in a series 


| atternoon or 
Aeolian Pipe Organ Recitals. 
New Y« 


ly into notice on 


I Build 
ng 
the 
Odell 


1¢ beautiful pipe organ in the rk Stat 


first came ominent the giving of 


recital at the dedication Governor 
and <« thers were vey (srover is the 


rganist in charge nstrument 


\ 
Organ ( 
Messe 
Midsummer 
Aveu 


regular 
finely sample pro 


Sixth Hand 


necrto (first moveme 
Sanct Sallenc 
Mendelssohn 


Th 


()iverture 


Simple me 


Dunning System 





Tmproved [lusic Siuay for Beginners 


The musical education of the child has never absorbed the 
attention of the people as et the present time 

The DUNNING SYSTEM is founded on the truest psycho- 
logical and musical principles upon which a musical education 
can be built 

For descriptive booklet and folder containing letters of 
indorsement from the most prominent musicians of the 
country, address 


Carrie 1. Dunning 
225 Higbland Ave., Buffalo, RH. VY. 


Excellent pusitions awaiting teachers of this system 

















m. Un 


Springfield, 
25, 


Louis, 
New York, 


New 


Buffalo, 


Rustic March Fumagal! 

Vorspiel, Lohengrin Wagner 

Duet, Trompeter von Sakkingen Hofmann 

Overture, Stradcila Flotow 
Visitors. 

Rudolph Aronson was seen often. Mary F. Howard 
musical editor of the Buffalo Express, was about, taking 
notes. Max I. Fischel, vik and composer, with h 
publisher, Henry Teller, both of Chicago, were active 
William S. Benedict, pianist, teacher and writer on musi 
cal topics, of Allentown, Pa., saw num« id friends 

F, W. Rigsperc 


Fermata. 


— > 

Grace Corwin, the soprano, a pupil of Parson Price 
sang June 25 at Mrs. Price's students’ musicale at Ozone 
Park, L. I, and June 30 at the Epiphany Church, same 
place. Little Alberta P. Price played some piano pieces 
also, both pleasing the audience greatly 

Mme. Hervor Torpadie (Bjdérksten) has been for ‘ 
weeks at Onteora Park, in the Catskills, where she ha 
pupils in vocal music Her success im the art is pre 
nounced, and her pupils are constantly before the publi 
Each year brings thes« greater prominence, and th 
success of the pupil naturally cd e cred 
the teacher 

Mme. Flavie van Hend ding 
the mmer in the Adirondack M t 

Mrs. Clara Henley Bussing, of ¢ g at 
th annual conve n f th New \ St M 
leacl s \ clatior used i 
pt Max Bendhe f New Y 

Ferd und and Hermann Cart I New \ 
Insti for Violin Playing, Pi \ Cultur eft 
the city last week f Nantucket | nd, where the wi 
spend the remainder of th M Cart 
have had a | y eason t the 

Mi va \ 1 Kienner “A t 7a ummer 
sch it Pornt ¢ ttauqua, N. \ ged give one 
ifter nd one evening mu week She will 
aiso give a « ree i lecture nmu top 

Saul Brant has just arrived from Geneva. He w ‘ 
turn there September being offered two year free 
struct fr Henri Marteau, wh nterest himself 
great Amer in en 

Max I ng wa ! pe xz 
t i Overlook Country ( ear West 
Sp ghield, N H s here M Mr | | R 
spend w 1K Among the 150 guest present were 
Prof. Carl Faelten a Mrs. Faclten iB m; Dr. Mor 
gan, Dr. Adams, Gwynne Richart M Lampt M 


Etirst American Tour ofr. 


DA MOTTA 


Holt, Mrs. Adams, Miss Washington, Dr. Du Ma ‘ 
of Washington; Mrs. Pier Mrs. W iruff, Mrs. H 
with, and Miss Howard, of Philadelphia 


The Work of Miss Wickes at Poughkeepsie. 





HE advanced pupils of Miss Jenny M. Wickes 
sisted by Percy Hemus, baritone, of New York, g 
a recital at the Masonic Temple Hall, Poughkee; Ju 
25, with a progran t star 
pieces by Chopin, Sct 
Becthoven, Schulx Me 
sohn, Sinding and 
pert ance ' 
the Poughkes e | 
get Lithe ai Ica ‘ 
pupils are refer 
ng M I \ rN 
f Mayor H 
M Wickes w 
her life work { r 
t, theor te 
M. Bowman S “ H 
Jenny May Wick 
She is an exc 
rganist, and plays the bh liter e of 
with intelligence and musical insight 
W eingartner onducted I ristar ind | 
tly in Munich, and received a royal re 
hands of the press and the publi 
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BMILE LEVY, a rwerenpagmattes 
¢ y managemen at} , 
ngagements in America and A 

YSAYE’S COMPLETE TOUR TO DATI 
N ember 18 Pt lelphia Decem! [he \ 
November i9— PI de : 4 ( 
N mbet Indianapo N 
N be 22—( leveland M 
November 23—Pittsburg y \ 
N ember ag mnt i 
November 26—Cincinna } 6-1 
November 28— Louisville } y a1 
November a9—Grand Rapid } N York 
December 2—HBostor January I oh 
December  3-— Boston Wa / 
December § Ph adelphia Y ork ( 
December 6—} timore New Feng ; . 
December Ww ah ington W ester Ne i 
December &—New Y k I ' A 
lecembe » He kly j M 
December Albany re ! 
December >~New Y k M ‘ 
December Bostor M 
Decembe 6— Hartford M 
December Bostor M . } 
December 8—New York M } 
December 2-5 Pau M I ' 
December 21:—Minneay Ma Ange 
December 2 Madison M ‘ 
* YBSaAav E&"’ is pronounced as if were ape ‘a-Zi- 





The Great Portuguese Pianist 
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Von Meyerinck School of Music 


841 Fulton Street, San Francisco. 
Usder Direction of MME. ANNA YOR MEYERINCE 

The largest and best equipped school on 
the Pacific Coast, eerie all the advan- | 
tages of Eastern and European Conserva- 
tories for a thorough musical education, 
under guidance of a carefully selected staff 
of prominent teachers. 

PROSPECTUS UPON APPLICATION, 
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HE New York Evening Sun says: “Our Opera has not yet 

sunk to the level of mere fashionableness, as on the banks 

of the Thames.” Perhaps not, but it is so close that many of us 

are not able to see the difference. And another season is immi- 
nent. 


HE attempt to compare the St. Louis Convention with the 
opera “Parsifal,” and to liken Bryan to Klingsor, Hill to 
Gurnemanz, Cleveland to Titurel and Parker to Parsifal is 
manifestly absurd. The St. Louis Convention was not a money 
making scheme. 
diciomormamgeoneiies 


T the Nikisch concerts next season the works with which the 

Berlin public will make a first acquaintance are Strauss’ 

“Sinfonia Domestica,” Georg Schumann's “Variations and 

Double Fugue on a Merry Theme,” Ernst Boehe’s “Kirke’s 

Island” (from “Odysseus’s Journeys”), Vincent d’Indy’s “Istar,’ 

symphonic variations and Walter Lamp’s “Serenade” for wind 
instruments. 

aaieitieiatainde 


HE Paris Prix de Rome was won by M. Pech, who will now 
go to the Medici Villa on the Pincio in Rome, at the 
expense of the French Government. The only woman in the 
competition, Mlle. Héléne Fleury, came within one place of 
winning the coveted honor, but signally distinguished herself 
and her sex nevertheless by obtaining the “deuxieme grand 
prix.” The contestants were required to write a cantata for on 
soprano and two male voices with full orchestra. 


‘3 HE choral competitions at the World’s Fair in St. Louis re 

sulted as follows: Grade A, first prize, $5,000, Scranton 
Oratorio Society; second prize, $3,500, Evanston Choral So 
ciety ; third prize, $2,500, Denver Choral Society. Grade B, first 
prize, $2,500, Denver Select Choir; second prize, $1,500, Pitts 
burg Cathedral Choir; third prize, $1,000, Ravenswood Musical 
Club. The Denver singers were the surprise of the contest, and 
won a net total of $5,000 in prizes. The Scranton singers were 
expected to win the main competition, and although their victory 
was easy, their performance was even better than when they 
sang in this vicinity (Brooklyn Arion Festival, November, 1902) 
and captured almost every prize offered. Their success at that 
time was sensational, for they won the chief prize of $1,000, the 
two male quartet prizes, amounting to $160, the woman’s chorus 
prize of $300, the solo tenor and solo baritone competitions of 
$50 each, and the mixed solo prize of $80. On the same occa 
sion the Dr. Mason Glee Society, of Wilkesbarre, won the second 
“grand prize” of $500. THe Musicat Courier commented 
the time on the singular circumstance that the winners all came 
from the smoky Pennsylvania region. Coal dust seems to hav: 
lost none of its efficacy since then as a stimulant and purifier of 
vocal chords. 


HE New York Sun comments on the fact that no agreement 
has yet been reached between the Metropolitan Opera 
House and its orchestra of last year—the situation remains exact- 
ly as outlined in the recent Musicat Courter editorial—and re- 
marks of the director who is secking to reduce the pay of the 
players: “If he has something up his sleeve with which he can 
astonish and pain the musical Mutual Protective Union, very 
many persons who do not even know him by sight will rise up 
and call him blessed.” What has gone askew in the editorial 
office of the Sun? Last week the paper advocated stricter secta- 
rianism in the Cathelic church choirs of New York; and this 
week a malicious attack is made on a body of good citizens who 
have simply used their constitutional right to organize, and t 
protect themselves in that manner from the arrogance and tyran 
ny of capital? Which way is the Sun working, backwards? Why 
does it single out choir musicians and orchestra players for its 
abuse? Is it because they do not buy “program notes” from the 
critic, and in no other way add to his winter income? These 
questions are asked in the politest sense possible, and in fact they 
almost ask themselves, in the light of the Sun's recent peculiar 
editorial policy. We do not think an answer will be forthcoming, 
for one satisfactory to musical people hardly is possible under the 
circumstances, 
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Some Editorial Briefs. 





The Choir Question Again—A Letter from Kubelik—A Prayer for Critics—A Trapped Bostonian 
—Daniel Frohman's Return, Ete , Etc. ’ 





HE Pope's edict on choir music in the Catholic churches 
stirred high waves on the musical seas, and im many 
quarters the tempest as yet shows no signs of abating in the 
slightest degree. The clergy are divided as to the advisability of 
adhering strictly to the letter of the Pope's regulations, while mu 
sicians everywhere are almost unanimous in questioning the time 
liness and even the propricty of the Papal ruling. No one dis 
putes the beauty and the musical worth of the plain Gregorian 
chant, but as its exclusive use (according to the Pope's edict) 
presupposes the abolition of female voices in the church choirs, 
decided exception is taken by all those persons who are musical 
and to whom the unvaried color of a male chorus grows unbear 
ably monotonous on continued hearing. There is no valid reason 
why the musical rites in church should be performed by an un 
mixed choir. There are thousands of religious persons for whom 
the female voice is infinitely more inspiring and uplifting than the 
male. To argue that “woman's voice gives a worldy and sensual 
tone to the musical service,” as was said by a prominent arch 
bishop in an interview last week, is to show an entire lack of 
musical knowledge and of tone properties, and is, besides, an 
unmerited slur on the better half of mankind. It cannot be 
said that the Catholic world has grown appreciably worse since 
women were allowed to take part in the musical services; nor, 
on the other hand, would any close student of history contend 
that general conditions were very much better under the early 
Popes, when women were excluded from the choir. It was neces 
sary, even then, to obtain the high, pure color of the female voice, 
and how this was accomplished with male singers is a matter of 
which neither ecclesiastical nor musical history can be proud. 

J. Christopher Marks, the new organist of the Church of 
the Heavenly Rest, suggests the use of a boy choir in order to 
take the place of women’s voices, and gives the following rea- 
sons for the practice, which he intends to begin in the autumn: 

“There is no comparison in the brilliancy of tone between 
women and boys. After the boys know their work they sing 
with more vigor, better attack. Boys go at the work simply be- 
cause it is there, and a boy’s voice is clear, bright and crisp, like 
a reed, toneless, far better suited for ecclesiastical purposes than 
a woman’s voice. The introduction of the voices of women, 
who, being of riper years, are able to understand and achieve, 
condenses and blends the boy choir and may be used with good 
effect. At St. Bartholomew's the choir of thirty women produce 
a very fine tone. But given an equally fine boy choir there is no 
comparison. A woman's tone is more dulcet and round. It 
saves an organist work to introduce a few women’s voices; it 
steadies the tone, they are more reliable, and from her woman 
hood and knowledge a woman can be depended upon for com 
prehension. But there is an affected style about a woman's sing- 
ing——it lacks simplicity; it has light and shade, striking effects, 
more fitted for the concert stage or the dramatic The boy's 
voice has only the pure notes.” 

This is a question which cannot be argued, for it is one of 
individual ear and personal musical taste. The fact that a 
woman's tone is more “dulcet and round” than a boy's is to us 
unsufficient reason for employing it in preference. As to 
woman's “affected style” in singing, that is an assertion a bit too 
broad to be taken seriously by any impartial musical person 
Certainly there are some women whose singing is affected, but 
the same thing may with equal justice be said of men and boys. 
Organist Marks, however, proposes to do away with superficiality 
by training the boys entirely in church, as was formerly done 
altogether in Rome, and as is done even now in many parts of 
Europe, notably Ireland. Mr. Marks says of the method: 

“The training of choir boys amounts to‘a musical education 
as practiced abroad. A boy should be trained from about the 
age of eight. They go to the choir boarding schools abroad as 
soon as they can read, and remain there. The American boy 
would not stand for that. He would think himself done for if 
he had to attend practice every day. But as a rule the finest, 
most intellectual singers are those who were trained in choir 
work. There are no institutions here where the same amount of 





lume is given. Consequently, nO American choir can equal the 
fine choirs abroad. It is due, not to any difference in capability, 
but to time and care. In my new work here, which is of cours 
in embryo, | hope to make a proper start in September and to 
make the choir service what it ought to be 

We cannot agree cither with the conclusion that “as a rule 
the finest, most intellectual singers are those who were trained 
in choir work.” There are marked limitations in church music 
regarded from a strictly musical point of view, and a person who 


devotes his entire time from boyhood up to the singing of eccle 


siastical music is not the one best suited vocally or tempera 


mentally for the interpretation of other kinds of music. No 


aspect of the choir question as presented so far by those in favor 
of the Pope’s decree has caused Tue Musicat Courter to be 
lieve that any of the proposed changes would be an improv: 
ment over the system now in vogue at the Catholic churches of 


this country. 


Che following letter has been received from Jan Kubelik, the 
violinist, touching on a matter which seems to be of some im 


portance to him 


Having repeatedly read i ul pal t 
[ had changed my name n Hung ’ 
Polgar | shou be u ! d \ “ \ 

trad tt] rey ' } us t | y | pn i 

sve er thougl ol my . 

ty t ck the ‘ ‘ 

True, Shakespeare Wi ! I 

greatiy admire the ¢ ! poe \ | 

cling t that wl I my “ | } 

Chis is good news indeed, and will help to cheer the Amet 
ican musical world through what promised to be rather a dispirit 
ing summer 

° 
> >. 

In the famous “Prayers,” written by Robert Louis Steve 
son at Vailima, there is one for “Self-Blame.” which all critics 
should memorize and repeat reverently each morning and each 
evening. It runs this way 

“Lord, enlighten us to see the beam that is in our own eye 


and blind us to the mote that is in our brother's. Let us feel 


our offenses with our hands, make the great and bright betors 
us like the sun, make us eat them and drink them for our diet 
Blind us to the offenses of our beloved, cleanse the from our 
memories, take them out of our mouths forever Let all hers 
before Thee carry and measure with the false balances of love 


and be in their own eyes and in all conjunctures tl 


Help us at the same time with the grace ot courage that we 


be none of us cast down when we sit lamentiie amid the ruins 
of our happiness or our integrity; touch us with fire from th 
altar that we may be up and doing to rebuild ous ty nm the 
name and by the method of Him in whose words of prayer we 


now conclude.” 


> . > 
Another letter that is not without a tinge of sadn " 
printed in the New York Herald on Tuesday, as one of the 
communications bearing on the mooted question of whether New 
Yorkers prefer the tune “Dixie” to “The Star Spangled Bannet 


or vice versa. Appended is the letter as it appeared in the Herald 


To the Editor of the Herald 


Of course “Dixie” is mu finer thar The Star Sy gled 
Banner”—in New York 

Why, a New Yorker, a real New Yorker, one of the striking 
examples of a “self made man,” the crux 

sm, told me a few days ago that he had just been B 


Symphony concert while on a visit to Bostor 


And how did you enjoy it?” I asked 

Didn't like it,” he replied. “Why, that ‘Moonlight S 
of Beethoven is not what it’s cracked up to be t don't tou 
‘The Good Old Summer Time.’ That's the kind of music we 
like in New York.” 3OSTONIAN 


Bostor, July 17, too 
How could the Herald print such obvious gammon as that? 
The “Moonlight Sonata” at an orchestral concert! Thus does 








































this one Bostonian’s vaulting ambition to shame 
New York o’erleap itself by many lengths. 
es € 

The critic of the New York Tribune makes an 
open confession in the Sunday issue of his paper. 
He “Of all departments of criticism that 
which deals with music has most need of serious- 
ness and sincerity. Unless there be these things 
and conviction back of it, conviction based on fact, 
discussion of music is largely idle and frequently 


Says: 


mischievous.” 

liow can there be seriousness and sincerity in the 
musical criticism’ of the New York daily papers 
when it is an open secret that most of it is for sale? 
What difference whether the money from the 
artists is taken as a bribe or as emolument for the 
writing of “program notes,” “analyses” and other 
thinly veiled nonsense of that kind? The money 
goes into the pocket of the critic, and he writes 
criticisms on the performances of the persons who 
paid him the money. Why does the artist pay to 
certain daily newspaper critics sums ranging from 
$5 to $25 for work which could be done in ten min- 
utes by any stenographer who is able to read a 
musical encyclopedia and to copy what he reads? 
Are those sums to be regarded as hush money or 
as the payment for arbitrary praise? 

We would like to know how it is possible under 
these circumstances to expect “seriousness and sin- 
in the musical columns of our daily news- 
papers—always excepting the Herald and the 
Evening Post, of course, which do not allow, their 
critics to have business dealings with the persons 
about whom they have to write. The Herald and 
the Evening Post also expect their critics to refuse 
dinner and other meal invitations from artists, and 
presents of paid up mortgages, sets of Louis XIV 
gold match safes, cigarettes, canes, um- 
but in 


cerity”’ 


furniture, 
brellas and other articles which are useful, 


this particular instance, dangerous to the probity 
and morals of the recipient. 
Ze & 


Daniel Frohman returned on Monday from his 
trip abroad and is extremely enthusiastic about the 


little violinist, Franz von Vecsey, who will tour 
here next season under the excellent Frohman 
trademark. Asked about the new prodigy and the 


sensational reports which have reached here re- 
garding his playing, Mr. Frohman said: “I can 
confidently affirm that no such furore has ever been 
created by any other musical artist. Vecsey 
reaches the limit of artistic expression on the violin, 
and I expect him to create a phenomenal success 
here as he has done in Europe. He will ‘begin’ 

New York the evening of January 17, in Carne- 
gie Hall, with a matinee the following Saturday. 
\fter that he will visit the large cities only. The 
number of his performances will be limited to two 
a week when he is traveling, as every care for his 
health will taken. I have secured permission 
from the juvenile society for his New York appear- 


be 


ances.” 

This sets at rest all doubt as to any interference 
from the local societies for the Prevention of Any 
Old Thing. 





HE latest developments in the merry war be- 
tween the Musical Union and the theatrical 
managers of this city are an incredible story that 
the Metropolitan Opera House orchestra has been 
made up abroad of musicians from Dresden and 
Munich, and the news that President Roosevelt last 
week received a committee headed by President 
J. N. Weber, of the National Federation of Musi- 


cians, and President F. Smith, of the local musical 
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union. The committee urged on President Roose- 
velt the necessity of rigidly enforcing the contract 
labor law in case the Metropolitan Opera House 
tries to import an orchestra, and the Chief Execu- 
tive promised to take up the subject at once with 
Secretary Metcalf, of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor, The managers will be impressed anew 
with the sturdy wisdom of the old saying about the 
buzz-saw before they get through with the Musical 
Union. 


- 
HE London Saturday Review solemnly prints 

the following communication from one of its 
readers: 

In reference to your recent appreciation of the 
collie, it is a well known fact that all dogs are 
much affected by music. Whether they enjoy it 
or not is apparently a disputable matter. We 
have a coliie who is extraordinarily sensitive to 
all kinds of sounds. Should a gun go off or a 
bell ring, he will jump up and rush off barking at 
full speed. But he becomes thoroughly cory- 
bantic when a prolonged fusillade of sounds is 
produced or by the beating of carpets. He then 
flies round and round, describing enormous cir- 
cles, and keeps it up until he can hardly move 
from exhaustion. As his fatigue grows, the rings 
he makes grow narrower and narrower. It seems 
no good to shut him up within earshot of the 
noise, as he simply gets frantic. 

We are much put out to know whether he en- 
joys it or not. On the one hand, he appears to 
be, as it were, possessed and fascinated by the 
noise, which, like the wedding guest, he cannot 
choose but hear, although it possibly works havoc 
with his nerves. On the other hand, if he dislikes 
the noise, why doesn’t he bolt out of the circle of 
sound, which it would be easy for him to do in 
the case of the carpet beating, whereas instead 
he draws in closer and closer? Is not the in- 
stinctive appreciation of such “tom-tom” sounds 
the rudimentary beginning of a love of music 
and dancing in the dog’s soul? 

Hitherto we always had thought that the New 
York Tribune was the only newspaper where world 
stirring musical questions like the foregoing were 
seriously discussed. We remember, among the many 
quaint things published in that journal by the music 
critic, a vivid description of a violin which an old 
Maine fisherman had carved from a lobster shell. 
The question whether dogs are musical assumes 
quite some importance when we consider that many 
human beings are not. Inversely, is anyone who is 
not musical, a dog? And, again, are not dogs better 
off for not being able to hear certain kinds of music? 
Then, again, we know that many persons who would 
be musicians are barking up the wrong tree. And 
certainly, from the way some musical writers snap 
and snarl—but it will be seen that the discussion 
which this subject opens up is almost endless. The 
Saturday Review is to be commended for bringing 
this matter to the attention of a thinking musical 
world, and doubtless many other letters will be re- 
ceived offering valuable theories and experiences 
Were this incident not closed so far as Tue Mu- 
sicaL Courter is concerned, we could tell’ of a mu- 
sic critic who looks like a German spitz dog and 
who also “jumps up and rushes off at full speed 
when the bell rings.”” He has creditors. 

——— 

ELIX MOTTL has been attacked from so many 

sides and so vehemently regarding his “revi- 

sion” of the operatic scores of Peter Cornelius that 
the Munich conductor finds it necessary to make a 
public answer to the charges of “artistic sacrilege” 
and “disarrangement.” Mottl’s defense will be 
printed in the August number of the Stiddeutsche 
Monatshefte, and the musical world is awaiting 
his say on the subject with much more than ordi- 
nary interest. 








ERLIOZ has written so much about himself and 
particularly 
facts about 
symphony are al 


has been so much written about 
that 
“Fantastic” 


in 1904, his centenary year new 
the composer of the 
most as rare as an uninteresting measure in any of 
Hidden away in Wallington, England, 


S. Wotton, to whose patient and 


his scores, 
there lives one, T. 
loving study of Berlioz’s life and works we are in 
debted for some biographical and critical informa- 
tion of exceptional value. Mr. Wotton, in a recent 
issue of the Leipsic Sammelbande, discusses some 
of his findings, and strives to assign Berlioz a more 
definite place in musical history than slow posterity 
has been able to fix. To apostrophize the hectoring 
Hector as “the grandfather of program music,” or to 
dismiss him with the smug phrase “his cleverness 
was his undoing”—both of these criticisms are quo 
tations from recent articles in European newspapers 
—is to misunderstand Berlioz entirely and to mis 
guide that public opinion which has been not yet 
fully formed on the subject of the man and his mu- 
In the first place, to call Berlioz “the grand- 
no more t than 


Beethoven 


sic, 
father of program music” is 
to call Beethoven its great-grandfather. 
wrote much program music, including the 
overture, a composition which never would 


correc 


Corio 
lanus”’ 
have been associated with that soldier had not Bee- 
thoven made the title. Also, as to Berlioz’s 
“undoing,” the disinterested observer 


“clever- 
ness” being his 
must enter a mild protest. 
dence to show that Berlioz is undone today, even 
“popular” in the 
““Jupi- 


There is no existing evi- 


though his symphonies are not 


sense that the “Pastoral,” and 
ter” symphonies are popular. 


are sometimes, though not often, the unplayed great. 


“Pathétique” 
The great unplayed 


The general public, and even the general musi- 
Berlioz scores. 
“Ro 
orchestral ex- 
Ask your mu- 


cian, is not familiar with the chief 
In most cases such knowledge is limited to the 
the 
“Damnation of Faust.” 


man Carneval” and hackneyed 
cerpts from 
sical friend to play or whistle a theme from any of 
the Berlioz symphonies, from “Benvenuto Cellini” 
larger Berlioz choral works, and you 


Hardly a musical 


or from the 
will put your friend in chancery. 
household is without its four hand volumes of the 
Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven symphonies, yet a 
copy of Berlioz is a decided rarity, even though ex- 
cellent duo arrangements exist and can be had in 
several cheap editions. For all these reasons an:l 
for many others it is therefore timely to lend 
to such a Berlioz authority as Mr. Wotton and to 
learn what Berlioz really was more than merely the 
“brilliant orchestrator,” “the tone colorist’ and the 
“program patriarch” of the text books and the sten- 
cil critics. 


an ear 


eS = 


Mr. Wotton points out first of all how unusual 
were Berlioz’s early musical surroundings. Up to 
the age of eighteen he had heard no music of a 
higher class than Pleyel’s quartets, played by ama- 
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teurs, and he had never heard an orchestra! Until 
more than six years after his arrival in Paris, when 
the concerts of the Conservatoire were started, there 
was no symphonic music of any importance to be 
heard At the first of these concerts (March 9, 
1828) Beethoven's “Eroica” was played, and it was 
the first of his symphonies to be heard in Paris. “It 
cannot have been a mere coincidence,” comments 
Mr. Wotton, “that toward the end of that year Ber 
hoz set about writing a symphony of his own.” 
Here's a fertile bit of biography for the musical his 
torians who like to cut up composers into epochs 
and periods. Of Bach, Handel and Haydn practi 
cally nothing was known in Paris during Berlioz’s 


early stay there. Of Mozart Berlioz called him 


“the greatest musician of the world”—only muti 
lated versions of “Don Giovanni” and “Magic Flute” 
had been given, while Weber fared quite as badly 
At the Opera, it is true, Ber 


lioz was able to hear some works by his other idols, 


with his “Freischiitz.” 


Gluck and Spontini, but the repertory was made up 
nearly altogether of operas by Rossini, or in the 
Rossinian style. Mr. Wotton sums up his examina 
tion of the Paris programs of those days by saying 
“It is not suggested that there was no good music 
produced in Paris during these nine years, for such 
works as ‘William Tell,’ ‘Masaniello’ and ‘La Dame 
Blanche’ are all masterpieces in their way, but their 
way was not the way of Berlioz.” It is a remark- 
able circumstance that when Berlioz won the Prix 
de Rome and went to Italy for fifteen months, music 
from his point of view was absolutely non-existent. 
Was it not of Bizet that he said: “He made the jour- 
ney to Rome and returned without having forgotten 
music’? Donizetti, Pacini and Bellini had remained 
without the slightest influence or effect on the com- 
Mozart then 


Fantastic’’ symphony. 
had been dead forty years and was known in Paris 


poser ¢ if the 


as “a young man of promise.” Mendelssohn was 





A Matinee at Liszt's 
Czerny. Liszt. Ernst 


Kriebulier Berlioz. 

Berlioz’s “one oasis in the musical Sahara,” and we 

know how very little he laved himself at that oasis. 
; tw 

Mr. Wotton touches on a vital point in the Berlioz 
musical system when he reminds us that Schumann 
apologized for calling certain Berlioz chords “weak” 
after a superficial examination of the piano score. 
Schumann evidently realized that the Frenchman's 
harmony was not that of the text books, which is 
founded on the idea that all the parts have the same 
strength, quality and color. And in the same man- 
ner no adequate conception of Berlioz’s orchestral 
effects and combinations can be formed from a mere 
perusal of his scores, no matter how thorough. 
Saint-Saéns’ admirable explanation of the Berlioz 
manner will be remembered : 

“Although his successors have studied his orches- 
tration with profit, it has never been absolutely imi- 
tated. This is doubtless because it is so difficult 
to gather the effect of any of his scores without 
hearing them constantly; there appears to be no 
equation between the written notes of music and 
the sounded ones. If there be one quality which 
one cannot deny his works, which even his bit- 
terest enemies have never contested, it is the splen- 
dor, the wonderful coloring of his instrumenta- 
tion. When, in studying him, one endeavors to 
understand his finds 
surprises. Those who hve read his scores with- 


methods, one a series of 


out having heard them can form no 
them ; the instruments appear to be arranged in a 
manner contrary to common sense; it seems that 
that cannot sound well, and yet it sounds marvelous 
If there be, 


in his style, there are none in the orchestra; it is 


ly well. here and there, some obscurities 
inundated with a light which sparkles as in the facets 
of a diamond. In that Berlioz was guided by some 
mysterious instinct, and his methods defy analysis, 


because he had no methods. What a curious thing 





Bertioz’s Brreruprace at Core-Satnt-Anoprt 
Fr Le Monde M 


is that ‘mind's ear’ of great composers. Has it ever 
Although the Ber 


lioz scores taken as a whole may ‘appear to be ar 


been satisfactorily explained 


ranged in a manner contrary to common sense,’ this 
cannot be said of his separate parts, which are writ 
ten with a profound knowledge of each individual 
instrument and of its capabilities and limitations.” 
ae oe 
@e <z 
About these instruments and about the size of 
Berlioz’s orchestra Mr. Wotton has this to say 
“Wagner has pointed out Beethoven's unhappy position 
as regards instrumentation, in that he sought to convey 
Mozart had dreat 


express 


ideas of which neither Haydn nor 
and yet only possessed their means with which to 
orchestra 


those ideas. Berlioz, who asked more of the 


than even Beethoven, was in a similar plight; and his posi 


bys 


tion was aggravated because, unlike great predecessor 


he had views of the promised land of improved instru 





ments. Berlioz is often reproached with the size of h 
orchestras, but as a matter of fact, his reticence as regard 
his orchestral materials is very striking; and it is this ret 
cence which gives his orchestration such extraordinary 
variety. In all his songs, in the middle movements of his 
symphonies, in his ‘Childhood of Christ,’ and in number 
after number of his other works he appears to absolutely 
delight in writing for an incomplete orchestra. Mark how 
careful he is to prepare the cffect of any characteristic tone 
color by not making use of it for some time previously 


how, for instance, the forsaken effect of the cor anglais in 
Margucerite’s ‘Komance’ in aust is enhanced, because we 
Marg t } I } i, I 


have not heard the instrument { a long time; how the 
effect of his trombones is often so superb, because they are 
treated as important members of the orchestral common 
wealth, and not merely dragged in to make the instru 


mentation sound, or occasionally only look ‘rich and full.’ 
In the French edition of ‘The Damnation of Faust’ the 
trombones are used in 460 bars against the 640 in which 
they are used in the ‘Elijah’; it is true that the latter work 
is some 400 bars longer, but even then the proportion is 
more than one-sixth, against Berlioz's less than one-cighth 
In the face of all this reticence it is surprising that Ber 


lioz’s ‘colossal means’ and extravagant demands’ are s 


often dinned into our ears.” 

It is characteristically English to pick out Men 
delssohn for comparison with Berlioz, but the result 
is rather surprising, is it not 


a o~ 
— 


And now to end with a wholesale quotation from 
Mr. Wotton, which contains some news for all those 
who have been in the habit of setting down Berlioz 
as an uncompromising advocate of program music, 
and they number all those whe have not read his 
“Autobiography,” a memorable book : 

That Berlioz invariably had a program in his mind was 
certainly not the case, althougl me are apt to imagin 
that every bar is intended to convey a definite meaning 


From a footnote in the score of the ‘Romeo and Juliet 





idea of 


symphony it is clear that he realized the limitations « 


music; that it is useless to attempt to convey any dehnite 





i 


meaning by the aid of music alone; that while it can 
trate some scene or idea, with which the listener ts fan 
lar, it cannot depict nething unknown to the audience 
This note is attached to the number illustrating the deat! 
of the lovers, according to Garrick’s version of the traged 
and Berlioz directs that the whole number should | 

ted unless the symphony be played before an at nee we 
acquainted with Garrick dériouement, that is to say, lh 
hastens to add, it should be omitted go time out of 100 
As the Invocation, which forms part of u re i 
most beautiful things he ever wrote, th wholesale cutting 
seems too drastic a proceed ng; but the note is of imtere 
since it expresses his attitude toward program musi 11 


is again set forth in the preface to the ‘Fantasti 


he directs that the program should be distributed | 


audience, but that this only a sine qua non when th 
symphony is followed by ‘Lelho, which continues the Tih 
idea, and which was intended to be given in a theatre In 
the event of the symphony being played separately (and 
this was before the days of analytical program books), it is 
merely necessary to supply the audience with the titles of 


the several movement as the author hopes the symphony 


contains sufficient musical interest apart from all dramatic 


intention. This golden axiom, that a musical composition 
should be interesting in itself, has been put mito other 
words since, if it has not always been acted up to; and it 

as well to recollect that Berlioz, who ometimes sup 
posed to be seven-cighths orchestral, and wholly progran 


should have been the first to enunciate it if one carefully 


examines the headings of his various orchestral works i 1 
astonishing how vague they usually are im most cas 
merely a bare title—a title which might appropriately apply 


to a dozen different movements by a dozen different com 


posers That he chose his themes as ‘more expressive ol 
emotion than portraiture’ is evident from the fact that he 
often utihzed themes taken tro earher and discarded 
works, which doubtless illustrated the same kind of « 
tion, though a different situation Thus, the idée fixe ‘ 
melody which runs through the ‘Fantast und) whicl 
represents the Beloved One, had been previously used 
Erminia,’ one of his unsuccessful attempts to gain the Prix 
de Rome; two themes from ‘Rob Roy’ were introduced int 
the ‘Harold’: one of the melodic n ‘Cleopatra’ became the 
Miranda theme n the Fanta on the rempest’ (‘Lélio’) 
while another afterward formed a part of the love duet 
in “Cellini,” and At the risk of shocking those crit 
who deny that he ever worked from the purely musical 
point of view, I would suggest that often the program wa 
found for the music, instead of vice versa. It was so in 
the case { the themes | have ust quoted, w h he trea 
ured up because they tishe nim f cally ! ! 
tainly wa ow he ’ ! LJrear symy ny, whicl 
was quite irrespective f any progran 1} would ap 
parently have simply been ‘Symphony No im A minor 
ind even had it been eventually labecied t prove that 
metimes it any rate the program wa m atterti tig hit 
Ze ft 


\ word is spoken, too, in defense of Berlioz’s oft 
quoted dislike of the fugue form, which is pointed 
out as being merely a partial dislike, confined en 
tirely to the use of fugue in religious composition 
Berlioz had no great admiration for the fugue or fu 
but also he never objected to it a 
j 


been asserted 


gato form per s« 
a means of musical expression, as has 
so often and so groundlessly This opinion wa 
based probably on that heated passage in the ‘Au 
Berlioz wrote If, instead o 


tobiography” where 


shouting a-a-a-men for 200 bars, the choir, singing 
in French, took it into their heads to express thei 
wishes by vocalizing allegro furioso on the syllables 
ain-si (or, as it would be in English, so-so-so-so-b 
be-it!), with an accompaniment of trombones and 


loud thumps on the kettledrums, * * is there 


anyone capable of appreciating musical expressio 
who would not say this is a realistic chorus « 
drunken peasants throwing mugs at one another 
heads, or some impious caricature of all religio 
Later, discussing the 


sentiment ?” practice of fu 


Amen and Kyrie Eleison, Het 
Abbé Girod: “Without doubt, i 


would be possible to write a beautiful iugue ot a 


guing the words 


lioz wrote to the 


religious nature to express the pious wish Amen 


But it would have to be slow, full of contrition ar 


1! 


very short, for however well the sense of a wor 


may be expressed, that word cannot be repeated a 


WM. L. WHITNEY 


M. A. GIRAUDET sites 
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great number of times without its becoming ridicu- 
lous. Instead of this reticence, this striving after 
expression, all the fugues on the word Amen are 
quick, violent and turbulent.” 

ee & 

Most beautiful of all and best understood in our 
own day is what Edmond Hippeau wrote (in his 
“Berlioz Intime”) of Berlioz as a critic: “That he 
never pleaded his own cause in the press; never 
spoke of his own works; never profited by his en- 
trenched position to seek advertisement, réclame or 
even discussion; never replied to a criticism; never 
even hindered his partisans from disfiguring his doc- 
trine by attributing to him theories which were not 
his own.” LEONARD LIEBLING. 


Da Motta a Gifted Pianist. 

D* MOTTA, the great Portuguese pianist, who will be 

heard in America for the first time next autumn, is 
said to have been one of the real musical sensations in 
Berlin and other musical centres during the season just 
past. Da Motta has a most attractive personality, win- 
ning and artistic. He plays with force, abandon, emotion 
and musicianship; he has fire and brilliancy, abundance of 
it, and this is what Americans like. Da Motta is al- 
ready booked to appear at Hartford, Albany, Cleveland, 
New Orleans, Denver, Los Angeles, San Francisco, St. 
Joseph, St. Louis, Boston, Washington, and Lynchburg, Va. 








Geoldmark in the West. 


NE of the most talented of the younger American 
composers, Rubin Goldmark, nephew of Carl Gold- 
mark and pupil of the late Dvorak and of Joseffy, has 
been lecturing lately with great success in Colorado and 
Utah on the Wagner operas, which he illustrates on the 
piano. His “Parsifal” lecture naturally drew the largest 
audiences, but there was much interest also in his talks 
on the “Nibelung” operas. 








Daiy's Theatre Plans. 
ANIEL FROHMAN will open Daly's Theatre the 
first week in September with “The Schoolgirl.” This 
will be followed by “The Cingalee,” another London suc- 


cess. 


MUSIC IN OCEAN GROVE. 





(srEciaL coRresronpence.} 
Ocean Grove, N. J., July 18, 1904 

HE season at Ocean Grove is in full blast and is 

the very best in the history of this place. Mu- 

sical people are coming here from all parts of 

the country and from July 1 to August 18 it is 

one continuous festival of song. Tali Esen 

Morgan is the executive head and the musical 
director, and only those here on the ground can form the 
least conception of the amount of detail work he does 
every day. 
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The orchestra this season is by far the best yet. ‘There 
are fifty-five members, divided as follows: 

Violins—Cecelia Bradford, Susan B. Cogswell, Henrietta B. Tidd, 
Emily B, Allen, David Gootenberg, Arthur Parker, Emma Ander- 
son, Minnie Coxen, Elizabeth Parker, Senioria Caro, Ray FitzGerald, 
A. L. Judson, Harold Nieman, David Talmage, Florence McMillan, 
Eugenia Munson, Celeste Riddle, Reba Barrows, Edith Condit, 
Elizabeth Gee, Betty Stackhouse, Marie Graham, Nina Prettyman, 
Carrie L. Seip, Anna Jassen, M. Louise Rosset, Helen McGuire, 
A. Campelia. 

Violas—Minnie Rathbun, Nonette Schoemaker, Leonard Plant. 

*Cellos—Florence A. Fletcher, George Russell Strauss, Charles F 
Aue. 

Flutes—John K. Bradford, Miss Barber. 

Cornets—Anna Park, Georgia Park. 

Clarinets—Gaston Nevraumont. 

Horns—Ada Park, Arthur Chapmsn. 

Oboe—H. Bertram. 

Trombones—George Lucas, Kenneth Stuart. 

Harp—Helen Marie Burr. 

Euphonium—F, C. Freemantel. 

Basses—Mr. Salvatore, J. T. Gracey. 

Organ—J. H. von Nardroff. 

Tympani—Mme. Nana Driscoll. 

Pianos—Alice Walter Bates, Cornelia FitzGerald, Virginia Moore, 
Edith Wynn Morgan. 

Musical director and manager—Tali Esen Morgan. 

Assistant conductors--Alex, P. McGuirk, Frederick Charles Free 
mantel. 

Assistant orchestra conductor—Julian Walker. 

The daily rehearsals of the orchestra in the Auditorium 
are attended by hundreds of music lovers and Ocean Grove 


can feel justly proud of the work of the musicians. 
<< 
The opening concert was given on June 25, the soloists 
being Edith M. Dumond, of Philadelphia; Walter Robin- 
son, of New York, and John H. Duffey, of Newark. 
<< 
Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” was given on July 9 with the 
following soloists: Eva Gardner Coleman, Marie Stillwell, 


Albert Quesnel and Julian Walker. It was certainly a 
fine performance, the chorus and orchestra doing splendid 
work and the soloists never sang better, especially Julian 
Walker, who received a perfect ovation. 
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On Saturday evening, July 2, the “Allegory of War,” by 
Silas G. Pratt, was given before a very large house 


= = 


A miscellaneous concert was given on the evening of the 
11th with Edith Bodine, Philadelphia, soprano; Frederick 
Charles Freemantel, tenor, and Donald Chalmers, basso; 
Anna Park, cornetist, and Cecelia Bradford, violinist. The 
whole concert was a delightful affair and greatly enjoyed 


== <= 


Last Saturday evening, July 16, Cowen’s charming can 
tata, “The Rose Maiden,” was given before an audience 
numbering fully 6,000 people. The work of the chorus and 
orchestra was of the highest order. The soloists were 
Alice Merritt Cochran, Helen Niebuhr, John Young and 
Theodore H. Harrison. The entire performance was a de 
cided musical treat, and the work is to be repeated on 
August 3 with the following soloists: Beatrice Fine, Har 
riet Foster, Frederick Charles Freemantel and Percy 
Hemus. 

Next Saturday evening, July 23, the star attraction will 
be Schumann-Heink, and from the advance sale of seats 
it is predicted that fully 10,000 people will hear her. Many 
New Yorkers will attend, returning on the train leaving 
Asbury Park at 10:15, the round trip fare on the Jersey 
Central, the Pennsylvania or the Sandy Hook water route 
being $1.60, tickets good returning on any of the routes 
mentioned. The other soloists will be Julian Walker and 
Dezsé Nemes, the noted Hungarian violinist. The entire 
festival chorus of 400 will sing and the orchestra will be at 
its best. Tickets for the concert will be on sale at Ditson’s 
on Thursday. 

eS € 

Mr. Morgan has been very fortunate in securing as his 
assistants Mr. Freemantel for the chorus rehearsals and 
Julian Waiker with the orchestra. From morning until 
night every week day rehearsals are going on. The Fes- 
tival Chorus has a full rehearsal every night, and the chil 
dren’s chorus, which will number a full thousand voices 
before August 1, is meeting three times a week. The or 
chestra has a three hour rehearsal every day, and even with 
all these rehearsals it is a wonder how all these oratorios 
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HENRY W. SAVAGE OFFERS 


A COMPLETE PRODUCTION OF WAGNER’S 
GREAT STAGE CONSECRATING FESTIVAL PLAY 


PARSIFAL 


IN ENGLISH, 


THE ACME OF MUSICAL SUCCESS IN NEW YORK FOR THE PAST TWENTY 
YEARS, THE LARGEST AND MOST EXPENSIVE SINGLE PRODUCTION 
EVER SENT ON TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, 


THE 








THIS SUBLIME MASTERPIECE 
TO BE GIVEN IN ITS EN- 
TIRETY IN OUR OWN TONGUE. 


ALL THE 





ELABORATE PORTRAYAL OF 


TRANSFORMATION SCENES. # 


GREAT PANORAMIC OF THE 








ALOIS PENNARINI 


(Principal Tenor Stadt Theatre, Hamburg). 


JOHANNES BISCHOFF 
PUTNAM GRISWOLD 


(Principal Bass Frank furt-a.-M.). 


FRANZ EGENIEFF 
(Principal seat, ~ oe des Westens, 


HOMER LIND. 


(Principal Bass Stadt Theatre, Mains). 


OTTLEY CRANSTON. 
Conductors: Walter H. Rothwell (Netherlands 


ONLY STAGE PRESENTATION TO VISIT ALL PRINCIPAL UNITED STATES CITIES. 


THE SPECIALLY SELECTED CAST INCLUDES: | 
Mme. KIRKBY LUNN | 


(Prin. Dram. Sop. Covent Garden, London). 


HANNA MARA 


(Principal Baritone Stadt Theatre, Cologne). (Principal Dram. Sop Stadt Theatre, Breslau). 


FLORENCE WICKHAM 


(Royal Conservatory, Berlin). | 


CHRISTIAN de VOSS 


(Principal Tenor Netherlands Royal | 
f. yal Opera, 


FRANCIS MacCLENNAN | 


(Moody-Manners G. Op.. Co., England).. 


J. PARKER COOMBS. 


A Chores of 50 Highly Trained Voices. Full Wegaerian Orchestra of 60. 


GRAND OPERA CO. 


| FIRST EXTENDED TOUR 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA, 


| INCLUDING OPERA FESTIVALS IN SIXTY-FIVE LEADING CITIES 


1904-5 
ENGLISH 


(Bstablished la 1895.) 


9th Season. 





THE REPERTOIRE. # 





SUMPTUOUS SCENIC PRODUC- 
TIONS FOR EACH OPERA IN 


PRINCIPALS MADE UP OF THE 
BEST ENGLISH SPEAKING 
2 ARTISTS. # # #8 # # SB 








Royal Opera, Amsterdam). 


Moritz Grimm (Stettin). 
Director: Joseph Engel (Stadt Theatre, Strassburg). t#~‘‘Incomparably the most efficient company ever formed to give Grand Opera 


UNRIVALED ALL-AMERICAN CHORUS. 
FULL GRAND OPERA ORCHESTRA, 


Conductors: N. B. Emanuel and Elliott Schenck. 


in English.”"—Boston Globe, 





OTHER 
HENRY W. SAVAGE 
PRODUCTIONS: 





“The Sulten of Sula "200 times in N. ¥. 
**The Prince of, Pilsen "—150 times in N. ¥.; now runniag ia Londen. 
“The She-gun.” 


“Peggy from Paris"’—100 times in N. ¥. 
“The Yankee Consul "'—250 times in N. Y. 
“ Weodland.” 


“The County Chairman "—300 times in N. ¥. 


ear" Others in preparation. 
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can be given, and so thoroughly, by a chorus made up only Madame Schumann- Heink * “Home”  Aaten. 





country. Attracted by curiosity, perhaps, he wandered into 














of the summer visitors. ADAME SCHUMANN-HEINK. who arrived in the Bowery Mission one night. Before the service the 
= - New York from Europe Sunday, said she was glad leader announced that the regular pianist was absent, and 
A great performance of Mendelssohn's “Elijah” will be 1 get back to her second home. No one doubts the great asked someone in the audience to volunteer. After a pause 
given here on Wednesday evening, July 27, by the com- contralto’s sincerity in expressing admiration for America, @ Tather shabbily dressed man arose and came forward 
bined forces of the New York Festival Chorus and the and this can be said of very few of the foreign singers The people in that section never heard such playing bk 
Ocean Grove Festival Chorus, numbering fully 700 voices. \fadame Schumann-Heink went to Germany merely in or fore, and the result was that Benke became the permanent 
rhe soloists will be Anita Rio, Lillia M. Snelling, Dan T. ger to attend the wedding of her daughter Charlotte to Dr. pianist and organist at the Mission. His fame spread and 
Beddoe and Gwilym Miles. A special excursion train from Grieb, of Dresden. This interesting event occurred July q im time he became the hero of a song and a play 
New York will run over the Jersey Central, leaving Lib- 4, the Villa Tini, the residence of the prima donna, near 
erty street at 1:15 in the afternoon and returning after the the Saxon c apital A ; E 4 Ab 4 
performance. Round trip fare, $1. Tickets and all infor Madame Schumann-Heink has engagements to sing this wen — agese — 
mation at Ditson’s. month at Ocean Grove, Atlantic City, Newport and Mil ATHRY NE ¢ ARYLNA, a young American singer of 
es waukee. After these she begins a new and important en exceptional talent, has just been engaged = = 
Ocean Grove can now justly lay claim to being the great- gagement in comic opera under the management of F. C ag, roles at the Municipal Upere Nice he Echo de 
est summer musical resort in the world. The change has Whitney, at Detroit, Mich, September 12. The company Paris says of aves Carylna’s capabilities: “She has a su 
all been brought about in the past five years by the un- with Madame Schumann-Heink as the star, will open in perd vows ane a Cocitemy Crameth a pues 
tiring energy of Tali Esen Morgan, who is now in absolute New York at the Broadway Theatre, October 3. As to the future appears far more than ordinarily brilliant 
command of all the amusement features. The only ques- new opera, Madame Schumann-Heink says: “It is to be = 
tion is, How long can he stand the tremendous physical called ‘Love's Lottery.’ It’s about a German girl who's in The rumor that the Stern Singing Society, of Berlin 
and mental strain he is constantly under? Doctors and love with an English sergeant. The situations are taken will be dissolved next season turns out to be without any 
prophets have buried him every year, but he is still here, from life—it’s a healthy, realistic play, and there's no senti plausible foundation 
apparently none the worse for his hard work mentalism about it. It has some of the spirit of the ‘Merry 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_—_ Wives of Windsor.” The music of Mr. Edwards is very Puccini's “Tosca” made a pronounced hit in Graz. It 
Middelschulte’s Success. good. As a composer I think he is fully equal to Auber. , was the first performance of the work in Austria 
’ ryt yg? . E I have an opening song with a refrain, then a duet with 
ILHELM MIDDELSCHULT E, the Chicago OTEAN- Sergeant Trivet, and 2 pretty bolero to sing. That bolero | E PRESSON MILLER 
ist, whose success at the World's Fair at “ is beautiful. It will go to my head, I know, and I may try be 
waar is chronicled —— in — issue, earned the fol t0 dance it, and I'm not built for dancing VOICE CULTURE. 
‘te Wihda Seenaninis tous toonsens oad unquestionably “The scene of the play is in England, on a squire’s estate Suite 1013 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
secured one of the greatest living organists. He ic entirely {res rhere are a lot of pleasing complications in it, and the plot | Telephone: 1350 Colambus. 
from “gallery play,” unaffected, serious and dignified, and performs is well defined. I have a lottery ticket, and so has Sergeant | 
the most astounding technical feats with almost immovable posit Trivet. I have heard that my ticket has won the great | 
mirary to the custom of organists, he p'ayed entirely from mes prize, but the sergeant says he won't marry me if I'm rich 
i Se oe wero oe we ae See because he’s a poor devil. So we exchange tickets; but his 
organ compositions, Mr. Middelschulte so impressed his gre 
audiences by his masterly playing that he was followed with the ticket happens to be the winning one In the meantime 
closest attention from sa_ansmnel to end.—St. Louis Mirror I've given it to a friend A love letter is written on the 
a back of it, and, in fact, the ticket figures in the love affairs 
Note from Milan. of eight different persons. But everything ends happily 
HE artistic singer and eminent maestro Enrico Ber I will be permitted to speak English or German, just as | The Eminent American Violinist. 
tran, of Milan, now is fully established in his new like. And one of the characters is a little Irishman with a 
studio, Via Fatebenefratelli 19, and has passed a very busy brogue He is too funny for anything.” N ISS NICHOLS is one of the most satisfactory artists 
winter. He is about to leave for his summer vacation, : | 4 I ever managed. It is impossible for me to recom 
during which he will sing in several concerts and introduce ‘Volunteer Organist"’ Dead. mend her too highly. She is engaged for the Worcester 
one of his most favored pupils, a young lady who has often V ICTOR H. BENKE, the organist of the Bowery Mis- | Festival. She has four concerts with the Boston Symphony 
been mentioned in these columns, Miss May Currie. He sion, died Friday, July 15, in the Presbyterian Hos- | Orchestra; two with the Pittsburg Orchestra When 
will return to Milan in September, but applications for les- pital His brother, Ernest Benke, was a well known 'cel- | Ysaye gives his Quartette Concerts at New York and 
sons may be sent to his studio and will be forwarded to list in Austria, where at Ratibor both were born. Victor, | Boston she will play second violin 
him it is reported, had a hard time when he first came to this | 
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MR. WALTER DAM ROSCH, Spring 2 1904, address HENRY WOLPSOHN, 191:East 17°b Street, or 1205 Carcegie Hall, Now York City. 


As leading soprane soloist with Mr. DAMROSCH on the here mentioned 
“Kandry” in 89 “ Parsifal” Concerts the following papers said 


of Madame Harmon 
Pitteburg = omg -* Held audience spellbound.’ 


Interpeted with great d:ameatic fervor 
( reated a profound sensation 
Won individual disti: ction.” 


Toronto Globe— * 
St. Louis Westliche Post 
Milwaukee Sentine!—* 
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Grand Opera in English. 





The Savage Grand Opera Company to Make a Tour Through the United States—A 
Most Ambitious Enterprise. 





F the numerous musical and operatic enter- 
prises which are being planned for the next 
season none will receive more serious atten- 
tion from music lovers than the Savage Eng- 
lish Grand Opera Company. This one time 
modest organization of ambitious American 

singers, whose artistic performances for a period of three 
years at the American Theatre in New York became 
the talk of the musical world, but whose first announced 
tour inspired no one save the intrepid manager with any 
confidence, has now won a unique position in all the 
principal Eastern and Middle West cities. Its fame has 
even given rise to speculative argument among London 
impresarios, resuliing in a recent offer to Henry W. Sav- 
age to bring his big organization to England, the home 
of grand opera in English, and give the Britishers a taste 
of the American manner of producing masterpieces in 
the vernacular. 

When William Musgrove was arranging with Man- 
ager Savage for the presentation in London of “The 
Prince of Pilsen” and other immensely successful light 
operatic productions that mark the Savage advent in the 
American amusement field the Englishman also asked 
for the Savage Grand Opera Company, believing it 
would astonish England’s music lovers. However, Mr 
Savage had already outlined a complete tour of the 
United States and Canada for next season, including 
opera festivals in sixty-five cities, and did not care to 
break. up the annual home engagements of his company. 

Music lovers in all the cities annually visited by the 
English Grand Opera Company have come to look upon 
its return as the real musical event of the year. It is 
part of Manager Savage’s plan for popularizing grand 
opera in English to keep on cultivating good will and 
adding to the host of patrons that indorse his ambitious 





enterprise. 

During the past three years the growth of this com- 
pany has been little short of marvelous. Once a small 
organization with a single cast of principals, the Sav- 
age English Grand Opera Company has been enlarged 
until it contains a triple cast of principals made up of the 
very best English singing artists, with a superb al!-Amer- 
ican chorus of tuneful, well schooled voices and as 
sisted by a complete grand opera orchestra of forty mu 
sicians under musical conductors of Continental reputa 
tion. His list of principals contains the flower of Amer- 
ican conservatories, together with the pick of the young 
(American prima donnas, tenors, baritones and basses that 
have spent years of study under the best foreign masters. 

\ well known New York voice teacher recently asked 


a managerial friend what became of the host of new 
grand opera singers that are tried each year in the Sav- 
age company. 

“Well, I can't say where they all go,” replied the man- 
ager, “but I can tell you where two of them went when 
Savage had to let them out last year. They were signed 
and appeared at the Metropolitan, where it costs as much 
for a seat in the gallery to hear Puccini's masterpiece, 
‘Tosca,’ as it does to hear it from the front row when 
sung by the Savage company. The public wouldn't 
stand for them at $1.50, but it paid $5 to hear them in 
French and Italian. 

“One of them sang the leading prima donna role in 
‘Rigoletto’ to Caruso’s tenor at the Metropolitan within 
three weeks after Savage released her, and the critics stood 
for her, too. The other was a tenor and he sang Don 
José to Calvé’s Carmen at the second performance of the 
French diva on her return to America last winter.” 

All of which is absolutely true. 

It only goes to show that American critics demand 
greater things from American artists when they sing grand 
opera in English than when it is given in a foreign tongue. 
Once the audience is taken into the confidence of the 
author and the work given in a language that is under 
stood, the artist must prove himself an actor as well as a 
singer. He must be able to portray the dramatic as well 
as the lyric values of his roles. But that is another story, 
and need have no space in a foretaste of what is contem 
plated for the Savage English grand opera venture next 


” 


year. 

The company recently closed a forty weeks season dur 
ing which it appeared in twenty-seven cities, giving over 
300 performances. The repertory consisted of fourteen 
masterpieces, each one of which was furnished a com- 
plete scenic production. Previous to last year the Savage 
Grand Opera Company limited its tours to less than a 
dozen engagements, visiting only the principal Eastern 
centres, and playing from one to ten weeks in each place. 
Last year nearly three times this number was visited, with 
the performances divided as follows: 
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These fourteen operas were all taken on the road when 
the company made its Western trip, necessitating a special 
train of twelve cars. The big company gave brief opera 
festivals in nearly twenty cities never before visited, creat 
ing an impression so favorable that requests from man 
agers for a season of grand opera in English resulted in 
Manager Savage deciding to make a complete tour of the 
United States during the coming season 

The great revival of interest in Wagner makes the Ger 
man master’s dramas the most popular of all grand op 
eras, as indicated by the fifty-one performances of “Lo 
hengrin” and the thirty-one performances of “Tatin 
hauser” that were demanded last year. Next in favor 
came “I! Trovatore,” the most treasured of old school 
Italian operas, with forty-two performances; Verdi's 
masterpiece, “Othello,” which was given its first prodtc 
tion in English, stood in equal favor with “Carmen,” 
both having thirty-nine performances. The great de 
mand for “Carmen” was due largely to the sensational 
success of the magnetic contralto, Marion Ivell, whose 
interpretation of the coquettish Spanish gypsy has made 
her one of the most talked about Carmens America has 
produced in a decade 

But the real sensation of the season was Mr. Savage's 
elaborate production of “Othello.” The success achieved 
by this opera of rich harmonies and fine dramatic possibili 
ties was a surprise to opera goers the country over 
“Othello” took musical Europe by storm when it was 
first produced in Milan in 1887, resulting in Campanini 
introducing it to America the following year. But neither 
as a special offering nor when it was given its splendid 
production at the Metropolitan, largely with the original 
cast, did “Othello” command the attention in America 
that it did when it was given last year in English. The 
full dramatic values of the roles were probably not 
shown in this country until it was given a cast by Henry 
W. Savage. Joseph Sheehan, the greatest living high C 
tenor, sang Tamagno’s favorite role of the Moor; Wi 
fred Goff, probably America’s most finished baritone, 
was the designing Iago, and that sweet voiced, high 
dramatic soprano, Gertrude Rennyson, was the Desde 
mona, with her sweet “Ave Maria” and the glorious 
“Willow Song” in the last act 

The production was made under the authoritative mu 
sical direction of the Chevalier N. B. Emanuel, who had 
conducted the opera in Europe. The scenic production was 
a duplicate by Walter Burridge of the original. From the 
moment the curtain rose on the great storm scene in the 
first act, one of the finest realistic stage spectacles ever 
introduced in grand opera, until the curtain fell on the 
pathetic double tragedy in Desdemona’s bedchamber, the 
opera commanded absorbing attention. The cast remained 
unchanged throughout the season and will be Le urd again 
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during the coming year, when “Othello” will be a feature 
of the Savage English grand opera repertory. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Verdi's “Othello” 
only the most exacting grand opera yet attempted by Amer- 
but that Mr American 
organization achieved a success in the noble work that far 


is not 


ican artists, Savage's all voiced 


outclassed any previous effort to give serious opera in the 


vernacular. Following are only a few of the extravagant 
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changing of the bill to accommodate an “indisposed” prima 
donna 
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July 6, 1904 f 

FTER spending some sixteen years upon the 
shelf Verdi's “Un Ballo in Maschera” was re 
vived at Covent Garden on Wednesday even- 
ing last. It is not very easy to understand 
why “Un Ballo” should have been neglected so 
long while its predecessor, “Rigoletto,” is one 
of the most popular operas of the day. It may not be one 
of Verdi's greatest works, and, indeed, when he wrote it 
he had not quite shaken off his allegiance to the old Italian 
school. In later years, for example, he would never have 
dreamt of introducing the two pages’ songs into a score, 
for, charming though they certainly are, the music is al 
most as ill suited to the spirit of the words as is the music 
to the Mad Scene in “Lucia.” But, though Verdi lapsed 
into his former style at intervals throughout the opera, its 
merits far outweighs its defects. The love scene on the 
moor, for example, is quite as good as, and even better 
than, anything that he had written at that stage of his 
career, not excepting the last act of “Rigoletto.” The 
whole opera, too, is full of those delightful melodies of 
which Verdi had an illimitable store, and it is not much 
wonder that the audience reveled in them on Wednesday, 
for they were admirably sung. Fraulein Kurz, as Oscar, 
was in better form than when she appeared as Gilda earlier 
in the season, and her singing of her air in the last act 
brought down the house. Fraulein Russ, the Adelia, was 
very well suited in the part, though it is not possible to 
call her a great vocalist. But the part of Adelia needs fine 
acting rather than perfect singing, and her dramatic powers 
are quite out of the ordinary. Scotti, too, is a very fine 
artist, and he delivered his great scene, “Eri tu,” with 
splendid force. Indeed, his Renato was an excellent per- 
formance throughout. There were moments when one felt 
that he might have made a rather more sparing use of 
vibrato effects, but otherwise his singing and acting called 
for nothing but praise. Mancinelli conducted and the opera 
went, on the whole, very smoothly from beginning to end. 
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Chis year the agents seem to be scouring every country 
in Europe for prodigies, and the supply is quite equal to 
the demand. In the earlier part of the season we heard 
Vecsey, May Harrison, the two little Hegners and Sibyl 
Keymer; on Wednesday afternoon Florizel von Reuter 
made his first London appearance, and it is now announced 
that an infant Patti is to delight our ears at the Aecclian 


Hall in a few days. Von Reuter is one of the most re- 
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markable of the prodigies that we have heard up the pres- 
ent, for he is not only a solo violinist of some attainments 
but he is also a composer and a conductor. If we are to 
believe the statement in the program he is only twelve, 
but I must confess to having thought him a fine, well 
grown boy for his age. But whatever his age may happen 
to be he is certainly a child of unquestionable gifts. He 
is scarcely so perfect an executant as Vecsey and his play- 
ing has not the absolute freedom from all effort and the 
wonderful vigor which characterize that of his younger 
rival. But in spite of this, and in spite, too, of a little un- 
certainty in the matter of intonation, his performance of 
Vieuxtemps’ tedious concerto in E was astonishing enough, 
In any other year he would probably have made a great 
sensation. His “Symphonie Royale,” which is dedicated tu 
his patron, the Queen of Roumania, is, naturally enough, 
a childish work, but it is by no means without promise, 
always supposing that his master was not too generous with 
his advice. As a work of art it is not, of course, worthy 
of serious consideration, and no one could well wish to 
hear it twice. But it is, nevertheless, far from uninterest- 
ing, for it shows that the boy has ideas and imagination, 
and, if he was responsible for the scoring, an acquaintance 
with the orchestra and a technical skill which are alto 
gether in advance of his years. He conducted with the 
assurance of a Richter, but the spectacle of this small boy 
indicating even the very simplest leads with scrupulous 
care to the experienced players of a London orchestra was 
not without its humorous side 

The great fault of the program was that there was alto- 
gether too much Von Reuter in it. Except while Dr. 
Cowen was conducting a performance of the “Fidelio” 
overture he was on the platform the whole time, either as 
a conductor or as a soloist. Such a thing is bad for a boy 
of his age, not only because it is a great physical strain 
but also because it is likely to give him a somewhat ex- 
aggerated idea of his own importance. Many young 
geniuses have been ruined for life by being spoiled, and 
such a fate might well befall this boy. His bearing on the 
concert platform suggests that he has already an exceed- 
ingly good opinion of himself and that he is fully satisfied 
with the figure that he cuts. It will be a great, great pity 
if his head is turned by undue flattery, for he has the mak- 
ing of a fine artist. 
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On Thursday evening the Philharmonic Society brought 
a somewhat uneventful season to a close at the Queen’s 
Hall. With the exception of César Franck’s symphony in 


D minor, scarcely a single work has been played which 
was not pretty familiar to the London public, and novel- 
ties have been conspicuous by their absence. The pro 
gram of Thursday's concert calls for no particular com- 
ment. The symphony was that by Schubert in C, No. 9. 
which was, on the whole, very well played. In one of two 
places, especially in the scherzo, a little raggedness was 
perceptible, but the orchestra acquitted itself admirably 
throughout the whole of the rest of the work, and the 
fine strings in particular covered themselves with glory. 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole,” the solo in which was 
very brilliantly played by Kubelik, and the scherzo from 
Mendelssohn's octet, which was specially scored by the 
composer for the Philharmonic Society in 1829, also fig 
ured in the program, the latter being so daintily played 
that it had to be repeated 
eS & 

The London Symphony Orchestra's 
which took place at the Queen’s Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, attracted a very large audience, partly, no doubt, 
owing to the fact that it was announced that Vecsey would 
make his first and only appearance with orchestra during 
The conductor selected for 


second concert, 


his present visit to London. 
this concert was Charles Williams, who has made some 
thing of a name for himself in London by his excellent 
work as leader of an amateur orchestra which has been 
yn with the Passmore Edwards Insti 
tute in Bloomsbury. Whether it was, however, that h 
ambitious a program or that he felt at 
professionals than with the orchestra 
an 


founded in connectic 


chose too less 
home with a band of 
which he trained himself may be regarded 
question, but it is certain that he did not display his gifts 
in quite so favorable a light as at some of the other con 
certs which he has given in London. Brahms’ “Fourth” 
symphony presents difficulties to a conductor which only 
too many fail entirely to overcome, and Mr. Williams did 
not grapple with them with any marked success. The 
performance, indeed, could only be described as distinctly 
dull, and Mr. Williams would have been wise if he had 
chosen a rather less exacting symphony for what was prac 
tically his London début with a professional orchestra 
The “Coriolan” and “Tannhauser” and three 
excerpts from Gluck’s “Iphigenie” went rather better, but 


as 


open 


overtures 


there was an element of stiffness in all the performances 
that he conducted during the afternoon. Even Vecsey 
seemed to be somewhat affected by it, he 
played the Mendelssohn concerto so well as at one of hi 


and scarcely 


recent recitals. The performance was nevertheless aston 
ishing, and there was no actual fault to be found with it 
He quite recovered himself in Paganini’s concerto in D. 
and the amazing neatness of his execution of the cadenza 
must have wrought despair in the hearts of some of the 
noted violinists who were among his audience 
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Madame Roger-Miclos, the well known French pianist, 
gave the second of her recitals at the Aeolian Hall on 
the same afternoon, 

Sse & 

Looking back, I find that I have accidentally omitted 
to mention two rather interesting concerts which took 
place on Tuesday afternoon. One of these was a pianv 
recital given by Miss Johanne Stockmarr at St 
Hall. Miss Stockmarr is a Dane by birth, and, if she 
is not a particularly brilliant virtuosa, she is at any rate a 
thoroughly sound and interesting pianist. Her reading» 
of Chopin’s sonata in B minor, a Bach-Tausig toccata 
and fugue and Beethoven's andante in F were sympathetic 
and commendably free from any sort of trickery or affecta 
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tion. She is evidently a clever and legitimate player, 
whose appearances ought to find a ready welcome here 
The vocalist of the concert was Dr. Theo. Lierhammer, who 
once more showed that he deserves to rank among the 
best artists of the day. His admirable style raises him far 
above the heads of most of the singers whom we hear in 
the concert rooms nowadays, and more finished perform 
ances of Brahms’ “Wie Bist Du Meine Kénigin,” “Klage” 
and Rhenish folksong, and Strauss’ “Morgen” and “Heim 
liche Aufforderung” could scarcely have been desired 
e & 


The other concert was that given by Madame Lablan 
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FRANZ VON VECSEY. 


An Interview witH Herr Gross. 
(SPECIAL TO THE MUSICAL COURIER.J 

Lonpon, June 30, 1904. 
HERE are few living violinists who have sprung 
so rapidly into fame as Franz von Vecsey, the 
eleven year old boy who has been startling 

Europe with his amazing performances. Wherever he 
goes his success is complete and unequivocal, and among 
the many thousands who have heard him play there has 
not been one, with the exception, perhaps of one or two 
of his rivals, who has not fully indorsed the exceedingly 
complimentary things which have been said about him in 
the European press. Of course it was inevitable that this 
young genius would visit America sooner or later. At 
first it was feared that his visit would have to be post- 
poned for a while. Fortunately, however, Daniel Froh- 
man was able to come to a satisfactory arrangement with 
his agent, Mr. Gross, and, as was announced some little 
time ago, Vecsey is to make his American début at the 
beginning next year. Naturally enough whenever a 
prodigy appears in public, all sorts of rumors are bruited 
abroad concerning the long hours of drudgery which the 
child has been obliged to undergo, and those who are 
responsible for his bodily welfare are generally censured 
pretty severely for exploiting his young talent before it is 
ripe. Thinking, therefore, that some authoritative details 
concerning his career and his daily life might be of inter 
est at the present moment, I paid a visit to his manager, 
Mr. Gross, at the Savoy Hotel the other day and suc 
ceeded in extracting some very interesting information 
from him concerning this most remarkable of all prodigies. 
“It was in May, 1903,” said Mr. Gross, “that I first 
heard of this extraordinary boy. I had just returned to 
Budapest after a very successful tour with Isadora Dun 
can, when a friend came to me with very glowing accounts 
of a marvelous young violinist whom he had just heard. 
I must coniess that at first I was very much inclined to 
take what he told me with a grain—or several grains—of 
] During my career I have often had such accounts 


ol 


Sait 
of prodigies brought to me, and I know by experience 
that swans of that kind are only too apt to turn out to 
be very ordinary geese, so I said I was not prepared to 
speculate in prodigies, and I had neither the time nor the 
them. However, I was prevailed 
upon to hear Vecsey, and, although I heard him for the 
first time in an ordinary room, which was hung with 


money to waste over 


heavy curtains, and did not, in consequence, realize how 
good a player he really is, I immediately made him a very 
large offer, larger, perhaps, than I was really justified in 
I guaranteed him, in fact, a 
you will admit, 


making, for fifty concerts 
sum of £50 ($250) a concert, which as, 
would be a very fair offer to make to an experienced pro- 
fessional. As a matter of fact, I may add, the boy never 
got less than £200 ($1,000) a concert. 





opera house ior five days and the big hall at the Philhar- 
monic for two. Then I went round to Wolff, the ag-nt. 
and told him what I had done. Wolff had never heard 
of Vecsey, and, I fancy, thought I was a fit case for a 
lunatic asylum. He told me to go off home with the boy, 
and that, if I didn’t take his advice, I should lose all my 
money. Fernow, Wolff's partner, who happened to be 
present, suggested that it would, perhaps, not be amiss if 
I were to call on my doctor on my way home and put 
myseli in his hands. However, I persevered in what they 





Herr Gross, 
Franz 


European impresario of von Vecsey 


though my madness, and in October I went round to see 
Joachim, 
“*T’'ve found a new prodigy, a boy of ten, whom I want 
you to hear,’ I said 
“*Oh!’ said Joachim, 
to listen to boys of ten.’ 
“*But you must hear him,” said I. 
“*T'm really very sorry,’ said Joachim, ‘but I can’t.’ 
“*Well,’ I said, ‘1 won't say that he plays better than 


‘I've got better things to do than 


you, but I will say that you won't find a finer violinist in 
Europe.’ 

“Very well,’ said Joachim, “bring him to me, but let me 
warn you that if he is not as good as you say I'll never 
speak to you again.’ 

“I telegraphed the result of the interview to Vecsey’s 
father and told him that the boy must come to Berlin on 
the 8th to play to Joachim. He telegraphed back, ‘I forbid 
it.” He was, you see, rather afraid of the result of the 
ordeal. However, the boy, as I ought to have said before, 
was under contract with me and I was master of the situa 
tion, so I telegraphed that I took all the responsibility, and 
that the boy must keep the appointment. On the 8th 
went to Joachim’s house, according to the arrangement 
and found the veteran violinist still disbelieving 

“*Well,’ he said to the boy, ‘what are you going to play 
to me?’ 

“*Bach,’ answered Franz. I could 
face that he did not for a moment believe that a boy of ten 
could possibly play Bach satisfactorily; and he said, in a 
tone of surprise, ‘What! Bach!’ ‘Yes, Bach,’ 
Franz. ‘Very well, then,’ said Joachim, ‘play Bach.’ 

“So the boy took up his fiddle and played first the air for 
the G string and then an unaccompanied prelude. He had 
hardly played a dozen bars before Joachim was convinced 
and he certainly made no attempt to conceal his feelings 


we 


see from Joachim’'s 


answered 


It is not too much to say that he went into ecstasies, and 


as soon as Franz had finished he told him to go on and 
play something else. Franz played a Wieniawski cor 
certo, and after this was over Joachim turned to me 
‘Well,’ he said, ‘that is the greatest thing that I have ever 


heard. I am seventy-two years old and I never believed 
such a thing possible.’ 
thanked me for bringing him 

“The first concert was a huge success. The st 
boy's talents had got about and the hall was crowded with 


Then he gave the boy a kiss and 


wry of the 
an enormous audience, not the least interested member of 
it being Joachim. The its 
height when, at the end of the program, Joachim went up 
to the boy and gave him a hearty hug before all the people 
The audience got up on their chairs and positively yelled 


enthusiasm reached greatest 


for encores. But Joachim would have none of it. ‘No,’ 
he said, ‘the boy has played enough. Give him a rest.’ 
“After this, his success was, of course, assured. He gave 


Berlin, to the last of which the Empress 


Then he went to Potsdam, where 


ten 
extended her patronage 
he played before the Kaiser, who presented him with 


concerts in 


tie pin as a memento, and after that he gave concerts in 
most of the important German towns. St 
the scene of his next great triumph, and while there the 


Duke Constantin, who is a keen 


Petersburg was 


Grand musician and an 


excellent pianist, invited him to his house and played duets 


with him. After the duets Vecsey joined the children and 


indulged in a game of blindman’s buff for a change. The 
Grand Duke Sergius also took a great interest in him 
of the ad 


while the Czar gave him a very tangible proof 





In August 1 went to Berlin, and promptly took the 
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miration which he felt for his talents by presenting him 
with a gold chain and a gold watch, bearing the imperial 
monogram, which, by the way, Vecsey always wears at his 
concerts. While he was in Russia he visited Moscow, 
where he played with full orchestra under Safonoff. After 
that he returned to Berlin and gave many more successful 
concerts there, at Budapest and in other important towns 
before coming to London in May. 

“His successes here are, of course, fresh in everyone's 
memory, and have already been recounted in THe Mu 
sicaL Courier. His concerts have attracted huge audi 


ences, he has been offered more engagements for ‘at 
homes’ than he has been able to accept, and the Queen 
has twice commanded his presence at Buckingham Pal 


ace, where he played the violin to Her Majesty and games 
with the royal children 
“But with all his genius for music, he is still a boy 


His 


appetite is phenomenally healthy, and he eats as much as 
four ordinary people, while he is as full of pranks and tun 
Only the other night he 


hotel 


age ought to be 
at 


as a boy of his 


disappeared from the room the in which he is 


staying, and his parents could not imagine what in the 
world had happened to him. Nor would he tell 


But they found out next morning 


when h 
came back when the 
fuss in the hotel began. For it was discovered that some 
person or persons unknown had during the night been 
wandering the he had 
found a pair of ladies’ boots outside a door, there he had 


boots 


down passages, and, wherever 


placed a pair of gentlemen's from a neighboring 


door. The guilt was, of course, brought home to Franz 


but he was forgiven 
“He is, 


when he 


on the whole, a very merry boy, and he only 


breaks things. Yesterday afternoon I found 
him standing in Piccadilly in floods of tears. I asked him 


what had happened and discovered that he had bought a 


cries 


toy balloon in Hyde Park only a few minutes before and, 
in his efforts to increase its dimensions, had broken it 
He was only comforted by the promise of another. Hyde 


Park, by the way, is a very favorite playground of his, 


and if the weather is fine he generally runs off there after 
his concerts and plays with a hoop for an hour or so 

people think that, like other prodigies 
he is overworked, and that his health is likely to be 
mined by the strain of constant studying and by the phys 


‘Of course, many 


under 


al fatigue of traveling from place to place and playing in 





publi As a matter of fact, the boy leads a very easy 
life. He never has the slightest difficulty in learning, and 
ndeed, it comes natura to him. After breakfast he will 
take up his violin and play for five minutes or so, and then 
he will put it down and turn his attention to his tin soldiers 
or some other childish amusements. He has no regula 
practicing hours, and yet in three days he can learn a 
concerto which other violinists would take three months 


to master. His method of learning a new piece is sim 

















MARIETTA BAGBY 


reads it 
One fact 


plicity itself He merely the music, 
through once, and he can then play it by heart 
that will that father 
his first teacher, 


was eight and with whom he studied for two years, ever 


opens 


interest you 1s neither his who was 


nor Hubay, to whom he went when he 


played to him a piece that he was learning hey always 
allowed him to think out his own interpretation of the 
music, and his readings, as everyone must admit, show 
that the boy is gifted with a musical temperament which 
is absolutely unique in one of his years 

“I remember that one day the critic of the Lokal-Anzei 


ger (Berlin) asked Joachim if he did not think that Vecsey 


was exploited and overworked. Joachim appealed to me, 
and in reply I showed him a copy of the contract. He 
said that he thought it the most reasonable contract that 
he had ever seen. The boy never plays more than three 
times and seldom more than twice a week, he never trav 
els by night unless it is absolutely necessary, and he never 
plays on the day after he has made a journey 

“His general educatior t neglected. He is a very 
clever boy and before he left his home he had risen high 
in his school While he is tr iveling h mother gives him 
his lessons, and as he spends so little time in practicing and 
playing at concerts he learns a great deal. He certainly 
knows quite as much as, if not a little more than, most boy 
of his age 

“Of course he has met many interesting people on 
journeys. He once paid a visit to Mendelssohn's son, wl 
illowed him to play on a very valuable Strad and showed 
him the original manuscript of the violin concert Th 
boy was very much affected, but I am pleased to be able t 
state that he restrained his tears As I said before, he only 
cries when he breaks something, and, mercifully, he did not 
break the Strad After that Mendelssohn and Vecsey 
played with toy soldiers till it was time for him to leave 
When his visit came to an end he could not leave the ro 
before he had imprinted a kiss upon the fiddle. I may ’ 
in passing that he himself plays upon a full sized Amati 

“Someone asked him the other day if he ever composed. H« 
replied that he did, but that his mu was difficult t 
he did not think that he could play it himself. So he 
ikely to become a very popular composer t at present 

His American tour begins in January next and last 
for three months. Without entering into details I may sa 
that no other violinist who has ever lived has received sucl 
fe as he is getting and | don't think that anyone w 
grudge him his success, for } ent as | has t 
been seen before 

The soloists for the six subscriptior mecerts next sea 
st the Frankfort Opera v be Ysave Edith Walker, V 
Possart, Max Schillings, Arthur Nikisch and Moriz Rosen 

Nikisch will lead the sixth concert of the eres 


thal 
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Dr. C. G. Verrinder. 


p be death is ann 
land Verrinder 
and the first 
hat 


yvunced in London of Dr. Charles Gar 
of the West 


London 


rganist London Syna 


of the organists after the 


the 


goguc in 


ntroduction of t nstrument in Reform” system; 


he synagogue then being in Margaret street, the occasion 
(September, 1859) the opening of that year's Jewish hol 
days. Dr. Verrinder studied Hebrew so as to follow the 
services intelligently, and this enabled him to adapt d 
tunes and hymns to music of his ow 


Jewish traditional 


us opening them t rgan accompaniment 
the “Reform” synagogues the Christian organist (for there 
s rdly one Jew rganist) plays a he music to which 
Hebrew is adapted, either mechanically or f musically 
ympathetically r he cannot know the true essenc 
work, not understanding Hebrew However, even 
Hiebrew is discarde n most Re synagogues 
Professor Ebel, founder of the fan \ na String 
Quartet, died in the Austrian capital last week 
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WASHINGTON. 





Wasainoton, D. C., July 16, 1904. 
ORTY-FIVE contracts are already signed and 
sealed with musicians for the Washington 
Symphony Orchestra for the coming season. 
Several of the members have been re-engaged, 
but the majority are new artists, young and 
with reputations worthy of their positions. 
The physiognomy of the company will be entirely new; 
so will be that of the society’s check book, as all the men 
will be under regular salary. The minimum number of 
the orchestra will be fifty players. 

Among the new men already engaged is Eugene Boég- 
ner, who as first violin will be at the same stand with 
Concertmaster Herman Rakeman. Bdégner is from New 
York, and was assistant concertmaster at the Metropoli- 
tan. He is young and good looking, so Mr. Rakeman 
will have to look to his laurels in that regard. Of the 
‘cellists there will be Arthur Metzdorf, from Leipsic; 
Hans Schoessling, from Chicago, young and gifted, and 
Ludwig Nast, late of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra; before that of the Berlin Philharmonic, where he 
sat at the same desk as Hekking. Karl Guenter, directly 
from Chicago, will be first clarinet. Paul Litke will con- 
tinue as first bassoon, and second will be John Weichel, 
of Boston. The obces will remain practically the same. 
The horn section is wholly new, consisting of Charles 
Schumann and Oscar Babbe, recentiy with the Savage 
Opera, both young and extremely talented. Third horn 
will be Mr. Horning. Fritz Schaefer will play second 
viola, coming from the Metropolitan. Leon T. Thomas 
is also engaged from New York. Mr. Thomas will: have 
charge of the library of the orchestra. This important 
feature is to be completely reorganized as to rates, 
changes, literature, &c. D. R. Oliver and Max Pfeiffer, 
heretofore identified with the best orchestra work of the 
country, will be among the double basses. Otto Hage- 
dorn, who is also a talented viola player, will be the harpist. 

Twenty symphony concerts and twenty-five popular 
concerts are assured for the season of 1904-5. An extend- 
ed Southern tour will be a prominént feature of the 
orchestra's work; as far as New Orleans and Western 
Texas are already planned for. It is quite possible that 
the musicians go to California via Texas at the close of 
the season in Washington. The novelty of the organiza 
tion and the popularity of Reginald de Koven as com 
poser and director are working like a charm for the book- 
ing list of the organization. Through the united efforts 
of Sydney Lloyd Wrightson and Katie Wilson as man- 
agers most interesting surprises may be looked for in the 
iine of soloists. Mr. de Koven, who sailed for Europe on 
June 23, is in Paris looking up, among other things, 
riovelties in musical literature. Friend of all the French 
composers, it is saie to expect the latest from the pens 
of Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Puget, Erlanger, Alexander 
Georges, Debussy and d'Indy in the orchestra’s reper- 
tory next season. The more valuable sections of “Parsi 
fal” will be given, 
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Herman Rakeman, concertmaster of the Symphony 
Orchestra, and who, by the way, is a pupil and friend 
of Ysaye, is rejoicing in the purchase of a great violin of 
Joannes Baptista Guadagnini, of the respectable age of 
140 years. It has a wonderful tone, is finely colored, 
properly branded and cost four figures. This musician 
and interesting man goes to Atlantic City with his family 
for the month of August, 


Mr. Schoessling is playing in Yellowstone Park, and a 
fine picture of a bear adorns his letterhead. Mirko Belin- 
ski, who is negotiating with the Washington University, is 
in Poland Springs, Me. Josef Kaspar is taking it easy 
at his own country place near Washington. (He owns also 
his pretty town house.) Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Lent are 
still in Washington. 

ee €& 

The best news comes from Miss Mary A. Cryder, the 
new Washington manager and teacher, from the studio of 
Mme. Lilli Lehmann, with whom she is studying German 
lieder. Miss Cryder is laying in a good stock of valuable 
aid for her pupils and pleasure for her patrons during her 
interesting European tour. The lady is accompanied by 
her father, an experienced voyager. 

tc € 

Dr. Kimball has not yet left Washington for his New 
York summer school. The Washington studio remains 
open all summer. Mrs. Kimball and daughter are in Eu- 
rope. Mrs. Coyle Goldsborough is at her country seat in 
Maryland. The Dr. Hammonds and their gifted daughter 
are also in Maryland, where the son's college term has just 
closed. Miss Hattie Shacklette is looking up steamship 
rates. Miss Mabel Forest Robinson is in Ontario, Canada, 
till October. Stanley Olmsted is in town at the Everett. 

oe €& 

Two Sundays ago Oscar Gareissen dropped into a prom- 
inent Washington church. At the close of the service over 
thirty members of the congregation went to him, offering 
thanks and congratulations for his part in the musical 
service, although modestly taken in the congregation. He 
was then and there asked to assume leadership in the choir, 
which duty commenced last Sunday, Mr. Gareissen singing 
“The Lord is Mindful of His Own.” The singer stood 
concealed by palms, and the deep fervor and impersonality 
of the rendition made a great impression upon the church 
people. Engagement is easy to real musicians, of whom 
Mr. Gareissen is one of the chief. 
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Stanley Olmsted wishes it known that he gave the first 
reading of “Enoch Arden” (Richard Strauss) in this coun- 
try, the performance being given at Raleigh, N. C. Mr 
Olmsted played the piano and Miss Gaddis read the poem 

fe & 

The S. Coleridge-Taylor Society (choral) is going to 
St. Louis to compete for the world’s prize in that depart 
ment of musical endeavor 

fe €& 

Miss Harriet Gibbs, president of the Washington Con- 
servatory of Music, is busy superintending instalment in 
the new building and other matters relating to the opening 
of that musical institution. 








Miss Wilmuth Gary, a young composer, of Washing- 
ton, who was awarded diploma and medal for composition 
at the World’s Fair, is writing here this summer. “The 
Promise of Hesperus to Columbus” and “Exultation,” 
from her pen, were recently given at an entertainment 
here. 
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The Misses Brown are at Atlantic City and Mr. Nast, 
the violinist, is playing there. Miss Daisy Brown is com- 
pleting the study of the opera of “Faust.” 
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Elsewhere may be found a summary of announcement 
in regard to the Washington College of Music, to be opened 
here in October by Sydney Lloyd Wrightson. Much is to 
be expected from so much enterprise, energy and steadfast- 
ness to a cause. Mr. Wrightson, John Porter Lawrence 
and Anton Kaspar are now in West Virginia conducting 
a summer music school. 

ese & 

The familiar Pan posters of THe Musica Courter in 
the news depot windows of Washington this week caused 
much favorable comment. They were made in New York 
and are not bad looking. They certainly do the work of 
attracting attention to the subject in hand 


@ 


Some six weeks more and all the musicians will be back 
at work in the city again. Ysaye will be the first big at- 
traction. Fannie Epcar THOMAS 


The Guilmant Clab. 

T a meeting held recently at the “Old First” Presby 
A terian Church, corner Fifth avenue and Twelfth 
street, pupils of the French organist and composer, Alex 
andre Guilmant, organized a club and named it after their 
teacher. The following officers.were chosen 

President, William C. Carl, New York; first vice presi 
dent, Philip Hale, Boston; second vice president, Charles 
Galloway, St. Louis, Mo.; third vice president, S$. Tudor 
Strong, Philadelphia; secretary, F. W. Schlieder, New 
York; treasurer, G. Waring Stebbins, Brooklyn; directors, 
George H. Parker, Syracuse; Louis H. Eaton, San Fran 
cisco; Clarence Dickenson, Chicago; George H. Andrews, 
Oberlin; Carl B. Schmidt, New York; Mrs. Charlotte 
Welles-Saenger. New York. 


Hamlia Sails for Europe. 


G EORGE HAMLIN, the tenor, sailed for Europe Sat 
urday of last week on the Pretoria. His last ap 
pearance in this country was at St. Louis, where he sang 
in the performance of “The Messiah” July 9. Mr. Hamlin 
has arranged to remain abroad some time. After a long 
sojourn in Germany he will make a tour of the principal 


£ uropean cities 
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EUM THEATRE 


FORMERLY MRS. OSBORN'S PLAYHOUSE, 
Porty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue. 


A first class modern theatre fitted with scenery, furniture, properties and the most modern electrical appliances 


The acoustics are perfect. The most select place for recitals, 


musicales, etc. in the city 


I will rent the theatre Mornings, Afternoons or Evenings at reasonable figure and give complete management if desired 
R. E. JOHNSTON, 
St, James Building, Broadway and Twenty-sixth Street, 


NOT E— Artists wishing to give recitals to PAID audiences should arrange for the Berkeley Lyceum. The seating 
capacity is only 52u, With proper advertising and work every seat can be SOLD. 
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OF JANUARY 2a, 


1905S. : 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


and the New York Symphony Orchestra, one week in the New England States with 


VWVSAYVE: as Soloist. 


Tour under the Management of R. B. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, New York: 


EMILE LEVY, Treveting Representative. 





my “ LESCHETIZKY” 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZKY of Vienna, by his special permission, 


DIRECTR 
Mme. DE WIENZKOWSKA, SOT RES FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this 
CARNSOIS MALL. Address Communications: 147 W. 
virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 

and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating toe others a 


“T consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of « most solid school.” 


LESOCHETIZE Y¥—" Madame Wienskowska's success asa 
FADEREWSKI_" Madame + Puamongne is a 4nished 
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IN AMERICA. 
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GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director. 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE WASHINGTON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


HE Washington College of Music, which will oc 

Y cupy two entire floors of the Knabe Building, one 

of the largest in Washington (at 1218 and 1220 F 

street), will open its doors to the public on Saturday, Oc- 
tober 1, 1904. The owner of this college is Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson, who for two years past has been dean of the 
school of music of the West Virginia University, where 
he has had phenomenal success. This gentleman has come 
before the public and has centred the attention of mu 
upon himself by his with Richard 
Strauss and his recent tour in America Mr. Wrightson 
Washington College of Music 


and will be the head of the vocal 


sicians connection 


owner of the 


s the sole 
and will be its director 
oratorio 
of the 
Mr 
the 


taught 


department, besides teaching chorus, conducting, 


lege promises to be one 


most influential for musical education in the country 
engaged teachers for 
single branch of 
Every teacher engaged 


cles, and every member of the faculty has had a course of 


and interpretation. The col 


Wrightson has twenty-four 


faculty and every music will be 


is of high standing in musical cir 


study abroad, which was one of the requisites demanded 


before they could become connected with the college It 


would be impossible to individualize with extended com 


ments the different departments. The piano and vocal de 


such 





made extremely prominent, including 


teachers as John Porter Lawrence, of Washington; Samuel 


M. Fabian, of New York; George P. McCoy, of Washing 
ton; S. Frederick Smith, of London, England. In the 
vocal department are Mr. Wrightson and Katie V. Wil 
son, both pupils of William Shakespeare, of London 
England Operatic singing, stage action, style and 
finish will be taught by Thomas Evans Greene, of New 


York, who for the past twelve years has sung tenor roles 


in grand opera with the Savage Opera Company and the 


The other departments are violin, violoncello 
} | 


Bostonians 


viola, pipe organ, bassoon, trombone, oboe, flute, clarinet 
tympani and drums, harmony, ensemble classes, normal 
course, Virgil Clavier method, banj mandolin, guitar 
French, German and Italian, elocution and dramatic art 


One of the strongest departments of the college will be that 
of composition, orchestration and history of music, which 
Koven 
ocean to ocean as one of the leading American composers 
Mr 
refused offer after offer of the most flattering nature 
Mr 
This gentleman has been appointed 


will be taught by Reginald de who is known from 
De Koven has never consented to teach before, having 
and 
fortunate in him 


dean of the 


Wrightson is extremely securing 
faculty 
Another strong department is that of the bureau of artists 
This department is under the 
nanagement of Katie V. Wilson phenomenal suc 


cess during the past five years in 


and teachers exclusive 
whose 


Washington is demon 





strated by the fact that this energetic and successful man- 
ager has managed in Washington such attractions as Nor 


dica, Melba, Sembrich, Schumann-Heink, De Reszké, 
Bispham, Suzanne Adams, Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Duss and the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra. This season Miss Wilson will 


rt} 


present under the auspices of the Music 


so that any student going to Wash 


Ce llege of the 
world’s greatest stars 
ington to study will have the opportunity of hearing the 
greatest artists of the world. In addition to 
certs Miss Wilson is prepared to furnish artists to any 
choral societies throughout the country, and to provide en 
for receptions and private the 


these con 


musicales in 
She 


tertainment 
homes of Washington and nearby cities 
in touch with the leading colleges and schools and con 
servatories of the country, and thus be able to secure pos! 
for l 


teachers 


will also be 


thons who register m this department 


Churches desiring singers, organists or musical directors by 


ipplying to Miss Wilson can secure artists for these pos 
tions 
Mr. Wrightson offers a limited number of free scholar 
re 


ships to be awarded by competitive examination Anyone 
can compete for these scholarships, which w be awarded 
purely upon the grounds of talent Those who desire t 
compete for these scholarships will be required to fill out 


an application blank, and a fee of $2 w be charged t 


contests, which must accompany the plica 


enter these 


tion, and must be sent to the office on or before September 
20. Notification of the date of this examination will be 
sent to contestants after that date The scholarships of 
fered are as follows 

Two scholarships in the piano department for three 
years 

Two scholarships in the vocal department for three 
years : 

Four scholarships, for girls under sixteen, for one year 
in the Virgil Clavier department 

Four scholarships, for -boys under sixteen, for one year 
in the Virgil Clavier department 

The College of Music is equipped throug! with Kna 
pianos 

The Washington College of Musi not a commercia 
ppeal to the public, and the management desires to prove 
that n < < t have to drop fro hig pedestal 
of art, refinement and culture to a money making proj 
tion Art and high ideals are pred ver and above 
‘ | and ti nat i al ha I ppropriately 
h en as the hore ft an tit that re t send 

rth fr ts doors true musician rtist nd seri 
workers in the field of musi Its endeavor will be t 
raise music in this country to the high standard whic! 
chieved in the musical centres of Europ 

rhe catalogue for the college will be ready by alx 


August 1 All those who have watched Mr. Wrightson’s 
progress during the past two years West Virginia wil 
wish him success in his enterpris Few men would un 
dertake to do as much as he is doing, but nobody predicts 
anything but success for his In addition to this college 
Mr. Wrightson, in conjuncti with Miss Katie V. Wilson 
has been appointed manager of the Washington Symphony 
Orchestra, which w give series of concerts in Wash 
ington and throughout the country this seas 


The Bowmans in Maine. 
anp MRS. EDWARD MORRIS BOWMAN 


M* 
their daughter, Be 


and 





May Bowman, have returned 
from their visit to St. Louis and its big Exposition, and 
are now at the su ‘ ttage Grand View,” Squirrel 
Islan c : iM w fie vy ex t remail j | 
about pepte be Mr. Bow in g “ recita the 
big organ at the | ina | Exposition, playing 
t is said, up to his best forr One of his programs was 

f a popular character, but t t ghivy good. while the 
other, before the M. T. N. A. wa f the highest order 
und included as a novelty Guilmant’s “Seventh nata 

f which he gave he a ne 

Miss Bowman, t scored a triumph by her artistic 
nging This wa first appearance in St. Louis, the 

y of her birt) nd f iptured er hearers and 
riends did everything y | i social way to pay 
er nom and ex! e pica re ey had experienced 
t ug! er usical efforts 

Phe ny t \y ‘ ‘ 
Orchestra in ( logne was devoted x vely t Brahn 


aania vr UNSCHULD 


Court Pianist te Her Majesty of Roumaaia. 
Mave ent 1. S&S ERNEST PHILPITT, 
Steinway Agency, p & Sens, 025 Penna. Ave.,Weshingten.D C. 
Mise 


v2. CRYDER 


MUGICAL MANAGENMER T 
Home and foreien artists. None but really artistic talent engaged 
1924 NM Street H.W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Prom May 14 te Oct. |, 1904, eddreass Care of CREDIT LYONNAIS 
Boulevard des lNallens PARIS, PRANCB. 


Miss Katie V. WILSON 


Pupil of WILI 





AM SHAKESPEARE, I 


The Art of Singing. 
STUDIO: 13289 10th St.N. W., WASHINGTON OD. C. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 


ANNOUNCE THE FAREWELL TOUR OF 


EUGENE D’ALBERT 


MinMirTEyYD To Tein TYyY -FIV BD CoOncwwN Ts. 
For particulars address B. ULRICH, The Lyric, Baltimore, Md., or R. E. JOHNSTON, St. James Building, 26th Street and Broadway, New York. 





BISPHAM 


USES THE STEINWAY PIANO. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL TOUR 
1904_5 
LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


DIRECTION. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 











THE GREAT 


AN HEKKING 


"CELLIST. 
AMERICAN TOUR, BEGINNING NOVEMBER 10. 
Under the Sole Managemeat of HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Curcaco, July 18, 1904. 


HE first of a summer series of recitals given by 
the Chicago Musical College in Music Hall 
took place Saturday afternoon, July 16. It 
was nothing short of heroism on the part of 
the three artists, Bernhard Listemann, Herman 
Devries and Glenn Dillard Gunn, to undertake 

the serious program they rendered on one of the hottest 
days of this year. The large and appreciative audience 
deserves full credit for venturing out under such condi- 
tions. To say the least they were well repaid for their 
sacrifice, 

Mr. Listemann, the veteran violinist and musician, 
played the Bazzini violin fantaisie with the virtuosity that 
all concertgoers are accustomed to hear from him. It is 
only with the utmost reverence that one can speak of 
such a great artist, who combines amiability with splendid 
virtuosity and great musicianship. In response to the en- 
thusiastic applause Mr. Listemann was compelled to add 
an encore. 

Herman Devries, whose fame as a singer of great 
breadth is so firmly established in the musical world, sang 
the aria, “Vision Fugitive” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 
“Heimliche Griisse” and “Anathema” from Von Fielitz’s 
“Eliland” and “If I Were King,” by Campbell Tipton. 
It is a keen enjoyment to hear a temperamental inter- 
pretation of song such as Mr. Devries always affords his 
listeners. The persistent demands of the audience Mr. 
Devries gratified by singing Henning von Koss’s “Friih- 
lingslied.” 

Glenn Dillard Gunn, a very valuable member of the 
piano department of the Chicago Musical College, played 
the allegro and adagio from the toccata in G, by Bach, 
and the rhapsodie in B minor, by Brahms, for his first 
number, and impromptu, op. 36; etude, op. 25, Nos. 2 and 
3, by Chopin, for the second. Mr. Gunn plays with feel- 
ing and thought. A strong feature of his playing is the 
value which he attributes to the rhythmic element. This 
he showed best in his rendition of the Brahms rhapsodie, 
which was full of life and strength, an absolute require- 
ment for music of the ultra German school. He shared 
the success of his older colleagues and responded to 
encore 

The recital was preceded by a lecture given by Mr 
Gunn on the topic “Method versus Fads.” Mr. Gunn 
exposed many of the fallacies of some of the so called 
methods that have arisen in the last ten years, and aroused 
considerable interest in his hearers. On July 30 at 1 
o'clock Mr, Gunn will lecture on “Technic and Musician- 
ship,” to be followed by a musicale by pupils. * 





American Conservatory Notes. 
The series of Thursday morning musicales now being 
given by members of the faculty and pupils of the Ameri 
ean Conservatory are proving of exceptional worth. The 


one given on last Thursday presented a serious program, 
on which the numbers furnished by the pianist, Theodora 
Militzer, and the violinist, Miss Ethel Freeman, a gifted 
little artist pupil of Jan van Oordt, proved the most inter- 
esting. By this is meant no disparagement of the singer, 
Mrs. Pauline Newhouse, who displayed a pure soprano 
voice of exceptional beauty in the upper register. She 
sang with excellent taste and admirable control. Mr. 
Militzer is a pianist one would like to hear oftener. He 
has a good technical equipment, a tone that is full and 
sympathetic and his playing revealed qualities of musician- 
ship, temperament and earnest purpose which are admir- 
able. Little Miss Freeman played with all her accustomed 
unaffected charm and contagious enthusiasm. She has ac- 
quired much of her teacher's technical command of her in- 
strument and has a tone that is truly beautiful. The de- 
tailed arrangement of the program was as follows: 


Variations Sériewses, Op. $4... ... 66. cccnnccesescereweeees Mendelssohn 
Mr. Militzer 
Gave Te, O God.rcccccsecersncesss ..Randegger 


DOMNGONS in ccccdtcieecds bbs cdgbbacsdivdbateconsdcerdbevededsccsovees Ries 


Wiegenlied ...... - ia tedann .Brahms 
Gavotte (Memerecaue).. pda babaamibenpereeres iueoossnbe Schiitt 
Mr. Militzer. 

When the Land Was White with Moonlight............ Nevin 


BE FOE EOBscccccccocscosscccccccvsccees 60 D’Hardelot 
Mrs. Newhouse 
Fantaisie Appassionata...........0..-cccceccceecceeeewenens 
Miss Freeman 
Rhapsodie No. 14....+006--0000: ; 
Mr. Militzer 
The next recital of the series will be a song recital, given 
by Mme. Ragna Linné and R. E. Yarndley, assisted by 
Miss Helen Phipps, violinist, at Kimball Hall, Thursday 


morning, July 21, at 10:30. 


Vieuxtemps 


. Liszt 


Victor Heinze and His Gifted Pupil. 


Victor Heinze left Chicago July 14 and New York 
on the Hamburg-American line steamship Pretoria on 
Saturday, July 16. 

His final destination is Berlin, where on October 22 
his pupil, Miss Haselda Harrison, the gifted colored girl, 
will appear with the Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Miss Harrison's appearances in this city during the past 
season have been reviewed at length in previous issues 
of THe Musica, Courter. Mr. Heinze is a teacher of 
sterling worth who must rank as one of the foremost rep- 
resentatives of his great teacher, Leschetizky, in this coun- 
try, and Miss Harrison is his best pupil. Her playing 
shows all those characteristics which everywhere mark the 
Leschetizky school, and aside from her splendid technical 
mastery of the instrument she has qualities of sound 
musicianship coupled with abundant temperament which 
should carry her far in her chosen work. Her career in 
Europe will be watched with interest by a host of friends, 


for Mr. Heinze’s following in Chicago is one of the 
largest of any private teacher. 


Holmes Cowper. 


No Chicago singer has been in greater demand 


throughout the country for concert and oratorio than 


Holmes Cowper. The following press notices from all 


parts of the country report his unvaried success: 
The tenor solos were beautifully sung by Holmes Cowper im a 
voice true, sweet and ful!l.—Milwaukee Journal 


Holmes Cowper is a most musicianly singer, and his reading of 
this difficult music was always sure and artistic. Mr. Cowper's in 
telligent and sympathetic grasp of the sentiment of the opening 
verse of Gerontius could but touch the heart of every auditor 
Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin. 





Mr. Cowper made as pleasing a character vocally of the prig 
Don José as could be asked.—Detroit Free Press. 

So sweetly did Holmes Cowper sing the role of Don José that he 
made one forget the thankless part. His is a tenor voice of good 
quality and fine feeling.—Ann Arbor Times. 


Mr. Cowper's voice rose sweet and pure in the tenor lines. By 
the time Mr. Cowper had finished he had won to him many wl 
were not his enthusiastic admirers when he began on Monday even 
ing.—Dispatch 

Holmes Cowper, a lyric tenor with a rarely beautiful tenor voic« 
of great purity and smoothness.— Post-Standard, April 19 


Holmes Cowper, as Faust, has a rarely beautiful tenor voice 
Telegram. 


Holmes Cowper's clear, ringing tenor voice was heard to advan 
firm, 


tage in the arias allotted to the tenor. He sang in a broa 





musicianly manner, as indeed he sang all his numbers.—Journal, 


April 18. 





His voice, a clear, > etrating tenor as heard to yreat advan 
e pen ,» g 
tage.—Daily News, April 18 


Holmes Cowper, of Chicago, exhibited a voice of unusual rich 


ness and expression.—Corne!! Daily Sun 


There have been many tenors in Spartanburg, but not one so far 


has given the great satisfaction as did Mr. Cowper. His legato pa 


sages were smooth and wel! connec ed; his register of voice, even 
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' to its highest tones, was of fine quality and blended well with Rio's He played the Sinding “Marche Grotesque” three times, twice in Eugenia Getner. 
' beautiful soprano.—Journal, Spartanburg, April 28, 1904 the afternoon program, and invested his performance each time with 
i —— new interest. ISS EUGENIA GETNER. solo contralto of the 
The beautiful quality of his tones told to much better advantage Church of the Holy ¢ ymunion. St. Li s and one 
in the “Carmen” music than in the work performed the evening Howard Wells, of Chicago; who delighted the afternoon audienc ; 
: of the best known contra sin the We placed herselt 
before.—Herald, April 29. with his exquisite piano work, was again heard advantage, wit ; 
ning repeated encores. He has a delicacy ‘ . work under the management of Mrs. Babcock, of Carnegie Hall 
wit ; Holmes Cowper sang well His rendition of “Celeste Aide” which commend it to the ost exacting I Wayne and will sing under her direction in the East next season 
‘ 2 , } } . il of ly N : 
brought sustained applause.—State, Columbia, S. C., April 28. Daily News Miss Getner is an _ . ented musician and he: 
Bush Temple Conservator plendid nt I kal rang H 
° vend mitral ce ha " kal ng ! 
Mr. Cowper scored his triumph early in the first act. His voice P . y . Pee = , — ies : 
. : rep ; ; . ' fr ' 
possesses a rare sweetness and flexibility, and was especially adapted Dorothy Gaynor, the ten year o d daughter of Mr Je reputation has prec ded et und Mrs. Babcock pre dicts a 
to the role of this hot blooded Spaniard.--Evening News sie L. Gaynor, the composer, was heard in a piano recital >Usy season for her 
A , = ‘ at the Bush Temple Conservatory last week The child, a Following are a few of her many press criticisms 
Holmes Cowper's tenor voice is very flexible and pleasing. He : . : 
it counts Oo da ond 268 is well, descendant of James Fenimore Cooper, has studied music Miss Eugenia Getnes a ulto ‘ . we , 
€ t¢ < | " 
since she was five years old. Recent her teacher wa Mt x . 
Anyone who has heard “Thy Rebuke” and the aria following, quizzing her about her progress, and, gr: y to Dorothy - aes 7a ng 0 » Bex 
“Behold and See,” sung by our foremost oratorio tenors will not ' 
. . s chagrin, said she might possibly win a rtain diamond M Eugenia Gein St. I : 
hesitate in placing.Holmes Cowper in the front rank. His interpre ‘ . 
" e« rs | « " ed “ age : 
tation of “Comfort Ye" and “Every Valley” was beautiful, and medal when she wa ixteen yeal Anxi y com Pee , 
] ‘ , ! ‘ ‘ \ 
“Thou Shalt Break Them was almost beyond criticism M menting on the remark later the ttle g uid gravely A K . ad . 
Cowper's success lies in his perfect sympathy with the music n ~ hope he d t mean that he was d upp ed in me. f 7 24 —_ 
his clear enunciation and in the pure lyrical quality of & voice , ' , 
- my music is the on ing in life I take seriously M Eugenia Getne as deve ‘ " 18 w 
int 
The program of her recital ded nong her « ‘ ‘ ar ‘ ‘ ‘ 
y M Getne . : , 
Of the solo voices Holmes Cowper, the Chicago tenor, was the posers, M rt and Beethoven Het rpretations are , r 
particular star, and he at once pleased the people. His voice is a interesting ! musicianly from any p { f view. and i . : ' * 
true tenor, and he uses it with an intelligence that greatly enhances . : 2 a ‘ , 
os ane , : Spectator considering ner age = course remarkabiec as phenomena 
us matural value pec oO 
M Fuge ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
. Allen Spencer HW . 
\ Mr. Cowper performed his part ada ly He has a good, clear - . ‘ 
quality of tone.—Williamsport (Pa.) Gazette. Allen opencer, of the American Conservatory faculty ' . 
finds time, in spite of his large class, for many concert : 
~ . , : Ml re f \ j i 
j The tenor Holmes Cowper has an extremely pleasing voice an appearances Hy recent appearance in Perry. Ga. and , . ~ ‘ 
} sang the Thomas aria with od taste.—Greensboro (N. C.) Te : ; ‘ Z ‘ ae : he 
} 7 he a : Marion, Ind., were reviewed as follows in the local paper , e judg H ay 
Tam 
; ® a Mr. Spencer has those q ‘ ‘ and cates ‘e & pow ! . 
t wetation whicl « ‘ t < ( nker News 
Mr, Cowper, the tenor, possesses a sweet, melodious voice and a ah I . I M ; 
: isc, utkin's e { atique « ate r. Spe 
| e clear and distinct enunciation. He sang with power and feeling, — e n , ; . ” ' 
» , and th ranin » Lampe a we < splendid ‘ cr Ge ‘ dee v « ve , 
: expressing perfectly the sentiments of his solos Monmouth (Il!) . : queens > ema . . S 5 
7 Genstin given and the audience felt that they aid de . n n re im the Dengza ¢ \ 8 rite 
, ° 
excellent piano 1 Perry (la.) Adviser ! Nig a ‘ D> 
| 
| Mr. Cowper possesses the true and ideal tenor voice. It ha 
: = Mr. Spencer : al ty M Fug sf . nt 
; splendid range and good carrying power and its cultivation } . , . - . 
ave been on etter atisfic work mn NN ‘ ‘ - 4 and 
j been carried almost to a point of perfection. Its owner enunciates . : x I an 
| Perry (la.) Daily Chief a phenomena nge H ng t Grie 
his words distinctly and enters into | singing with great spirit iM 
« © ar ihe ft : t « an 
Ottumwa (la.) Courier . ss nat 
Mr. Spencer possesses ca ar exe P My Heart Sing “ { 
with a fre ar spirit k the larion (ind h ( M 
Mr. Cowper sang “Salve Dimora” with fine appreciation.—Was! Chronicle 
ington (D. C.) Post, April 25, 1904 Mt Rus Ge , 
Mr. Spencer s an intelle ial pert mer r k g ty. « v M 
Paul Meier to Leave. 
and splendid technic Marion (Ind.) Lea R t 
Paul Meier, who was sub-concertmeister of the Chicago a 
> . a M er T erle 
Orchestra last winter, will not be numbered among Mr. Worcester Festival News " : seth 
. « ' sing sig? ' re ‘ 
Thomas’ players during the coming season. Mr. Meie “ , , 
n .* rs during the coming sea { feier HE forty-seventh annual festival of the Worcester Ny 
: Ci rere fro ‘4 $Sid 1 nam $ successor . ' ' ~ 
| . ame m4 om Riga, 7 ia. The name of hi c County Mosical Association will be held in Mechan 
las not been announced. , “ * 
- cs Hall, Worcester, Mass., September 28 to 30. An Tenor for ** Parsifal. 
: ‘ ‘ " : " 
Howard Wells at Fort Wayne. nouncement now is made that the tw ral works b wor r engaged by Henry W. Sav 
on ’ «t , ) thy « ch OO ‘ ‘ ' } » ‘ . ‘ 1 
Howard Wells played before the Indiana Music Teachers ung by the Worcester ae inder the ag 
- . . / or \'o] (son ricl - vars , sorliel ‘? G den The ‘ ex P ’ be } 
Association at Fort Wayne, Ind., on the afternoon of June rection Wallace Goodrich, » Klga The Engl at tne . a w pe tf 
. , tius id Saint-Saéns Sar ' nd D Cx » tenor \ Yer 
30. His appearance there was so successful that he was Drean Gerontiu 1 Saint-Sa amson and De a l I " irs | 
lal ] ‘ str s tk t 1 « ‘ »f rir ha bec t } ' . 
requested to play again on the evening program. The an Che estra, a r many yea W nsist « g OF 
press comments are as follows: sixty-five players from the Boston Symphony Orchestra. refusing tempting off n M e Grau t th 
Other numbers which he played exceptionally well were a Sain Phe i w othe « yal works are i ws The Metre P in | r I] iT preter { Wag 
) Saéns etude, a Chopin scherzo, the Schumann Romanze and Po Dream of Gerontius Mrs. Ruth Thayer Burnham. con in role Ay G \ wre | wn t 
5 dini’s “Waltzing Doll,” which was as delicate and clear in tone a ralto: El ‘ n Hoose. tenor Fra Archambault he 2 traveler ‘ ' , sone . 
a silver bell.—Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette rai : 3 
baritone. “Samson and Delilal Mme. Louise Homer, w t wide atter Mr ‘ Parsifa f 
The afternoon recital given by Mr. Wells and Mr. McGiben contralto; Edward P. Johnson, tenor; Frederic Martit tr ‘ mpleted. Walter | we } ng given 
was the finest day recital of the convention, trom the standpomt ! nm mitit< ge wor g « ‘ ‘ram t tive r ? fir h T ’ ’ ng , eel 
b j J f th f h 1 a I ] ! rn a : } s ss Z t “ 
! > wo lls’ p o ‘ sti ' 
all round artistic work. Mr. Wells’ piano work was also an arti chestral concerts are not yet ann ed The a iation lhe production in English w , scene that wa 
feature of the evening program The more Mr. Wells played the 7 ' A ; } ) } | } ! ( N 
il iss ear I ugust, a handsome booklet ann cing wr } he opera was giv nf | tt 
better he played and the more he was enjoyed. He has a beautifu Ww issue, Cal y in wust, a n n , icing wn when t pe was give : | 
touch and his playing is at all times free from the commonplace. the complete festival program. politan 
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American Gonservator 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, 
Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO. 


THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 


Among the sixty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 











PUNO—Jouw J. Hartstarpt, Vicror Gaswoon, | ORGAN —Witnets Mippetsceutte 

Aces Srencen, Geatraupe Muepoven, Hewior | WOLIN—Jaw vax Oonpt, Heaerer Buriee 

Lavy, J. Cragce Writtams THEORY, (OMPosiT —Avoty Wepre, Hussarp 
StINGING—Kazterown Hackxerr, Eowaan C. Towne, . Hager. 

Racna Lixwe, Masset Goonwrs, Louise JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, President 


Catalogue mailed free 


E. M. LATIMER, 


TEACHER OF PIANO. 
Choir and Chorus Conducting 
oaq Reed Place, Chicago. 


HOWARD WELLS, 


Buse, Geace Dupiey. 


ALLEN SPENCER, 


PIANIST. Concerts, Recitals. 
Address: KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 


KARL RECKZEH, 

















PIANIST. PIANIST. 
Address: 202 Michigan Avenue, Management: Bennett Griffin, 
‘aa ___ Chicago. 696 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 
FLORENCE MARION PACE, A i Vi li S h | 
SOPRANO. merican Vidiin Schoo 
Address: Ne. 9 Aldine Square, Kimball Hall, Chic TT 
icago. ago, iit. 
Telephone: Douglas 7301. JOSEPH VILIM, Director 
Feculty 





MARY PECK THOMSOR, 
SOPRANO, 

620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
SIGNOR JANNOTTA, 


VOICE CULTURE. 
specialty. 
Kimball Hau, Chicago. 


um, Violin; Julies Prender 
Bond. Theory and Ha: mony 
Summer Term ovow in progress Pali Term opens 
September 12. Write tor Catslogue 1904-4. 


WALTER SPRY, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
Sherwood Music School, 

Pine Arts Building, 


Rdna Carle fr Violin ; 
wi. 

















CHICAGO, 


BOICE CARSON, TENOR. 


Address 729 Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


KiIRK_TOWNS, 


BABMRITON FB. 
- OChicago Musical College. 


AAaAdareses: 


MARY WOOD CH ASE, "to vucvoss 


Address all communications to 


YTD FARE BOTBIs, COMICAGO. 
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MRS. THEROVORE 


WORCESTER, 


Management Bureau of Fine Arts, PIANIST. 
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8202 Beacon Street, Chicago. 
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904 Steinway Hall 
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KREISLER AT BERLIN. 


oy view of the interest which all musical connoisseurs 

are taking in the playing of Fritz Kreisler, the Aus- 
trian violinist, who comes to this country next season, the 
following appreciation by a Berlin correspondent of the 
London Sphere will be read with pleasure: 

“Hush! ‘The conductor Nikisch raises his hand to warn 
the orchestra it is time to commence. I look at my pro- 
gram and see that the item to come is Concert fir die 
Violine, von Brahms, mit Begleitung des Orchesters, D 
Dur, op. 77, Vorgetragen von Herrn Fritz Kreisler. 

“A side glance toward them tells the fiddles to begin 
The soloist has taken his stand in front of the audience, 
and, after having tuned his delicate instrument to please 
the sensitive ear, he awaits his moment impatiently, the 
restiess fingers tripping over the strings as though the 
very notes come forth from them, and now and again must 
take their part and lead some passionate passage which the 
orchestra, neath the steady, almost imperceptible beat of 
their conductor, is wooing forth from the different instru- 
ments into weird harmony. 

“There is a dogged look on his face, keeping at bay the 
passions that must be rising within him, and many times 
ere the moment arrives does he lift up his violin, again 
strike a chord or run through a passage, and again put 
it down in spite of himself. Suddenly, with a wave of the 
conductor’s hand the tumult subsides, the oboes cease 
their plaintive note, the double basses cease to vibrate, the 
rich tones of the ’cellos fade to a murmur, and the violins 
and violas, well under control, continue with a distinct 
strain; then a pure note is heard above the others, and I 





look to see Kreisler in possession of himself, his violin, 
his beloved music, and he is lost. 

“One could almost follow his every thought in the 
quick running of those agile fingers, were they not so 
electric in their movements; all those full, neat chords, 
every note as clear as a bell, and when he takes a high 
treble note you are sure it will be sweet and fine. Here 
and there the orchestra joins in to accentuate some pas- 
sage or give fuller voice to the composer's thoughts as he 
had wished—nothing disturbs him from the melodies of 
his own soul; he pleads with you, creeps stealthily into 
your soul with a delicate melody, then, in a minor key, 
almost makes you sob, then shakes you in the fierce rush 
of a fortissimo; you are peaceful or determined, just as he 
wills, with that small, empty sound case in his hand. I 
sat but a few yards from him, carried away to the realms 
of fancy; living so fully, hopes, desires, ambitions, are all 
fulfilled. I know not which is the greater, composer or 
musician.” 








Thougand Island Park Music. 


HIS most charming resort on the St. Lawrence River 

has suddenly awakened to new life through the en- 

ergy of Tali Esen Morgan, the director of music at Ocean 

Grove, who has now also taken full charge of the amuse- 
ments at Thousand Island Park. 

The association agreed with Mr. Morgan that if he would 
take charge of the music they would give him the 
improvements in streets, sidewalks and in and around the 
Auditorium that he demanded. Mr. Morgan has been there 






seven times already this season and the improvements are 
now about completed. 

He has sent there Alex McGuirk, his Ocean Grove assist- 
ant, to take charge of the music, and Grace Underwood, 
his private secretary, to look after the business affairs. He 
has formed an orchestra of twenty pieces and the chorus 
will number fully 200 voices, made up in that place and at 
Clayton. 

Concerts will be given in the Auditorium every Friday 
night and special boats wili make trips from Clayton and 
Alexandria Bay to Thousand Island Park. 

The first concert of the season was given last Friday 
night and it was a tremendous success in every way. The 
soloists were William Harper, basso; Walter H. Robinson, 
tenor; Mrs. H. Martin, soprano; Mts. Hessen Robinson, 
contralto, and Anna Park, cornetist, all from New York 
The chorus and orchestra also contributed numbers. The 
soloists were at their best, and the chorus and orchestra, 
under the direction of Mr. McGuirk, reflected the greatest 
credit on their conductor 

A special feature will also be made of the Sunday music 
The chorus and orchestra will be present at each service, 
with Grace Underwood as soprano soloist and Helen Grant 
Summers as contralto soloist. Permission has been given 
to all boats to land on Sunday and this will bring thou 
sands to the meetings. 

A new era has dawned for Thousand Island Park, and 
indeed for that entire section of the St. Lawrence Mr. 
Morgan, who has done such wonders for Ocean Grove, is 
going to do the same there. The first concert of the season 
has already set the pace and there is no going backward. 
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Grace VanValkenburgh 


CONTRALTO. 
Management DUNSTAN COLLINS, 638 Fine Arts Bldg., CHICAGO. 


The Chicago Bureau-Agency of Music 
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ANNE SHAW PAULKNER, Manager. 
FINE ARTS BUILDING, OMIGABS. 
President 


Mr. ARTHUR BISSEL . 
OFFICERS: { Mr. he ys HERMAN “@abz, Vice: President 





Ma. GUY HAR . . .  Seeretary 
Mas. ANNE SHAW “FAU LKNER, Treasurer 


Werefer Py paemntnice to Prof. A. A. STANLEY, A. M., Professor of Music 
University of Michigan; Mr. Cuar.es C, Curtis, Director of the Fine Arts 
Bullding; Mr. Crayton F. Sommy, of the Ciayton F. Summy Co., Music; 
Publishers; Mr. Puro A. Oris, Secretary of Chicago Orenestrai Association 
Mme, Fannie BLoomrixn'.p Zeimcen, Coacert Pianist. 

Acts as agents for A: tists, Conducts Teachers’ Exchange and Choit 
Bureau 

Prepared to fii! “engagements for Pestivals, Oratorio Societies, 
Clubs, Lecture Courses, Concerts, Recitals, etc, 

Management of Concerts and Recitals a special feature. 

Connection with leading Kastern maragers. 

G3 CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


Mrs. Willard S. Bracken, 


CONTRALTO. 


Mgt. DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
628 Fine Arts Bidg., CHICAGO 


JOHN B., MILLER 


Tenor, 
202 MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO. 


MARION GREEN, 


Basso Cantante. 
Menacement: DUNSTAN COLLINS 638 Fine Arts Bide. Chicage, 
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CONTRALT 


Management: SLAYTON LYCEUM BUREAU, 
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SCoONTHRALTO. 
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WILLIAM H. 


SHERWOOD, 
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Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO, 


Summer Term at Chautauqua, W. Y., July 9—August 19, 





BUSH TEMPLE 


CONSERVATORY, 


KENNETH M. BRADLEY, Director. 
Worth Clark Street and Chicago Avenuc, CHICAGO. 


Leclereq. 


address to 


The Leading Conservatory of Music, Elocution, Oratory and Languages. 


Special Summer Course for Teachers beginning June 28, ending July 30, 1904. 
Board of Examiners—Fannie Bloomfield Zeisler, Dr. Charlies E. Alluam, 
Kenneth M. Bradley, Carl Brueckner, Frederick A. Stock, Mme. Justine 
Wegener, Ottokar Malek, Clarence Dickinson, George Dasch and Emile 


The Bush Temple Conservatory announces the exclusive teaching engage- 
ment of OTTOKAR MALEK. 
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NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF MUSICAL CLUBS. 


seo 


HE Federation welcomes four new clubs within 
its tanks this month, the first being the St 
Cecilia Society of Grand Island, Neb., of 
which Mrs. C. G. Ryan is president and Miss 


Josephine Brown. is the secretary. This is in 





The second, on the ex- 
is the Musical, Lit- 
Club, of Bayonne, N. J. Of this club 
president and Mrs. E. J 
The Southern section is richer by 


the Western section 
treme border of the Eastern section, 
and Study 


Sigmond Messem is the 


erary 
Mrs 
Jones the secretary 
Chorus, of El 


. the accession of two clubs, the Ladies’ 


Paso, Tex.; president, Mrs. F. E. Kepley; secretary Mrs 
W. H. Forbes, and the Nevin Club, of Corsicana, Tex.; 
president, Miss Annie Holbert; secretary, Miss Huberta 
Munn 


In view of the fact that this is the time of year when 
musical clubs are resting from their labors and enjoying 
y 


vacation delights, this would seem to mean a creditabl 


large increase of membership for the future 
eS €& 
A new departure in the routine of the Indiana State 
Music Teachers’ Association occurred when the manage 


ment of one afternoon's session was given during the 
convention, held the first of this month in Fort Wayne, to 
Musical 


indeed is true of all 


representatives of the National Federation of 
Clubs 


the other State 


Many of the members (as 


teachers’ associations) are members of 


musical clubs, several of which are already federated 
and the afternoon’s work received the approbation of an 
entirely filled the Fort Wayne 
Mrs 


treasurer 


enthusiastic audience whicl 


Temple of Music. The afternoon was in charge of 
Ellison, the 


there 


Thomas E Federation's national 


From 2 to 4 musical club 


work 


Clubs of 


was a symposium on 


and a program by representatives of the Federated 
at 4 o'clock by a 
Morning Musica! So 


The 


Indiana, which was followed 


program given by the Fort Wayne 


Society, the pioneer club to federate in Indiana 


symposium opened with a paper by Miss Nannie C 
Love, of Muncie, on “The Relation of the Professional 
Musician (teacher) to the Musical Club.” The discus 
sion, led by Proi. Wm. B. Miles, director of the chorus 


of the Morning Musical Society of Fort Wayne, was gen 


eral and participated in spontaneously by a large num 


eliciting the which was 


that the 


ber of the audience, opinion, 


largely concurred in club and the music teacher 


were of mutual benefit to each other. This paper was 


followed by one given by Mrs. Gaston, of Richmond, on 

The Relation of the I. M. T. A. to the Musical Club.” 
rhe discussion was opened by Mrs. Annie Ruhland 
from the Fort Wayne Morning Musical Society, who ex 


pressed on behalf of her club appreciation of! the 


‘ 
aiso 


privi 


leges afforded by the association to the musical clubs in 


annual conventions programs by re 


and also the 


furnishing in its 


nowned artists opportunity for consultation 


as to club methods. This was followed by remarks from 


various members of the I. M. T. A., who in return ex- 
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pressed appreciation on behalf of the association to the 


musical clubs for their assistance and co-operation in 
making the conventions so notably a success. Mrs. C. B 
Kelsey, of Grand Rapids, Mich., a member of the Na 
tional Board of the Federation, and a guest on this occa- 
read at the close of the 
posium a paper on “The Relation of the Feder 
Musical Club.” 
the organization and its founding in Chicago in 1898 (an 


orld’s Fair im 


sion of the convention, sym 





This paper gave a brief description ot 
outgrowth of the convention at the W 
1893), and owing this with a 
Federation 
head of the depart 


its subsequent history. Foll 
description of the various departments of the 
work, contributed in each case by the 
ment. The Program Exchange, by means of which there 
is furnished to each contributing club a copy of the pro 


gram of all concerts given by the clubs in the Exchange 
Mrs Alton, Ill 
who, as librarian, also has charge of the music belonging 


to the Federation and all manuscripts and articles which 


This is in charge of John Leverett, of 


can be loaned to clubs desiring them 
The “Plans of Study” 
Mrs. F. S. Wardwell 


of work for seven years, and have beer { great benefit 


prepared by and in charge o 


of Stamford, Cons cover a perio 


to the many clubs using them 


‘The Model Constitution and Bylaws,” for the benefit of 


such clubs as desire them, is also in charge Mrs. Ward 
well, who is the assistant librarian of the Federatior 

rhe “Bureau of Registry” is in charge of Mrs, J. W 
Winger, Lincoln, Neb. This was established originally to 


} 


aid small clubs which cannot take the risk of engaging 
high priced artists to give concerts for them The burs 
has a list of members of clubs in the Federation who are 


willing, for their expenses or a small remuneration, to give 
recitals to 


such class The Federation points with pric 


to the fact that on this list there are the names of som« 


of the finest artists, both vocal and instrumental, in Amet 
ca, who, being members of Federation clubs, are w ng 
in this way to aid the cause of music in communities where 
art has a struggle for existencs A very pleasing t 
growth of this work is what is known as The Club Reci 


procity, im accordance with which a program or parts of a 


program are given for one federated ub by members of 


another. By this means a feeling of fellowship among 


clubs is stfengthened and the cause of music is advanced 
department ot 


bs. Mrs. Russe 
in charge and 


[he artists’ committee is another work 


which has proven useful to the clu 


R. Dorr, of St. Paul, has this 


very 
a detailed cde 
blished in Tue Courter 


scription of this department was pu 


of June 1 he paper also included a description of the 
entrance to the Federation by a musical clul 
Mrs. William (¢ 


Middle Section 


Federation request 


method of 


contributed by Lawson, of Chicago, vice 


president of the “Clubs desiring member 


ship in the an application blank fron 


any of the national officers; such application being fille 


out is sent to the sectional vice president for 


signature 
By her this application goes to the treasurer, and when 
the membership dues are paid goes back to the « us the 
simple initiation is finishe 


treasurer's receipt, and this 





and the club is a fully accepted member of tl 


ganization. Literature is at once sent to tl ub, embrac 
ing many lines helpful both to the amateur and the pr 


fessional 
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Semmer Address, May | te Oct. 1; 69 Washington St., f. ORANGE, K. J. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS 


Or Any Persons Connected With 
Glee Clubs, Choral Societies and 
Female Singing Societies 


Are requested to write to us for specimen pages of our edition of 


NEW QUARTETS, ©. W. RHYS-HERBERT. 


Latest Compositions and Arrangements are 
Wilt Thou Be My Dearie? Scotch Song. Male Voices. 
0, Red, Bed Kose. Scotch Song Male Voices 
Glendower. (Grieg.) Male Voices 
Biack Sir Harry. (Welsh Air.) Male Voices 
Dixte’s Land, in Arrangement for Male, Female and Mixed Voices. 


My Old Kentacky Home, in Arrangement for Male, Female and 
ixed Voices. 
Old Folks at Home, in Arrangement for Male, Female and Mixed 
Voices. 
Old Black Joe, in Arrangement for Male, Female and Mixed Voices 





Teachers of Vocal and Instrumenta! Music should have their names en- 
rolled on our mailing list; we will keep them posted asto our novelties 


ADDRESS ALL CORRESPONDENCE IN FULL 


4. FISCHER & BRO., 7 and 11 Bibic Housc, NEW YORK. 








The advantages are unequaled in Amer 
Sead for Circulars and Catalogues 














The work of the 


Mrs. D. S 
all printed matter 
meetings, 
&c., and sendir 
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EpGaR O. SILveR, President 212 West 50th 
The Faculty and Examiners: William Mason, Albert Ress 

Paul Ambrose, H. Rawlins Baker, Herwegh von Ende, Kate 8. C} 

Gow, McCall Lanham, Mina M. Bruére and others 


ca. Nineteenth Year 


KATE S&S. CHITTENDEN. Dean of the Faculty. 


“ Becker is a piano poet 
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Leading Soloist with WALTER DAMROSCH SPRING TOUR, 1904. 


Engaged for Campanari Fall Tour, 1904. 


RUBY CUTTER SAVAGE, soprano. 
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FRITZ KREISLER. 


EREWITH are some English press notices of the 
great violinist, who is again to visit America next 


season: 

That distinguished violinist Herr Fritz Kreisler had the powerful 
aid of the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, conducted by Henry J. Wood, 
at the concert which he gave at Queen's Hall on Tuesday evening, 
February 23, under the direction of E. L. Robinson. In pursuance 
of a custom which recently originated in Germany, we believe, and 
which has quite lately been adopted here by Eugene Ysaye and 
Miss Marie Hali, Herr Kreisler made up his share of the program 
with three violin concertos. These were the Brahms concerto in D, 
op. 77, which he played successfully at a symphony concert in No- 
vember; another by F. d’Erlanger in D minor, op. 17, and that by 
Vieuxtemps, No, 2, in F sharp minor, op. 19. This program was 
eventually supplemented by Beethoven's “Coriolan” overture, 
played at the beginning of the concert, and finely given under Mr. 
Wood's baton by the Queen’s Hall Orchestra. Herr Kreisler’s mar- 
velous technic and exquisite purity of tone were again exemplified 
in his performance of Brahms’ noble concerto, especially in the ca- 
denza at the close of the first movement, the utmost tenderness 
characterizing his playing of the adagio, while his interpretation of 
the finale was extremely brilliant. The concerto by F, d’Erlanger, 
which was first played in England by Herr Kreisler at a Philhar- 
monic concert in March, 1903, is a highly melodious and straight- 
forward composition; and this also afforded the accomplished vio- 
linist ample opportunity for displaying his great artistic powers, 
which entitle him to rank with the ablest executants of the day. 
The elaborate passages in the Vieuxtemps concerto were performed 
by Herr Kreisler in flawless fashion, and at the close, after pro- 
longed applause and repeated recalls, he further delighted his large 
and enthusiastic audience by playing, as an encore, Bach's well 
known “Chaconne.” The co-operation of Henry J. Wood and his 
fine orchestra was an invaluable factor in the success of this enjoy- 
able concert.—The Stage, peanicake 25, 1904. 

At Queen's Hall on Tuesday evening Herr Kreisler played the 
solo parts in three concertos—Brahms’ in D, op. 77; F. d’Erlanger's 
in D minor, op. 17, and Vieuxtemps’ in F sharp minor, op. to. 
In the Brahms composition he was not entirely satisfying, quite 
apart from the fact that he occasionally erred in intonation. The 
precise emotion aud color of the music were frequently not keenly 
enough caught—at least that is what I hold. I see others describe 
the performance as superb. One admits that word is applicable to 
the violinist’s playing of that entrancing melody that so beautifully 
adorns the first movement; three notes will suffice to identify it 
G sharp (dotted crotchet), A (quaver), D (crotchet). Far more 
satisfactory was Herr Kreisler in F, d’Erlanger’s concerto; it might 
justly be described as an exceedingly accomplished and altogether 
exceptionally pleasing peformance. The work itself was produced 
at a Philharmonic concert in March, 1903, when the same executant 
took the solo part. The composition is very resourceful in style 
and there are many engaging pages. Still, it is mostly very ordi 
nary music despite the excellence of the workmanship. Fine music, 
among other things, possesses novelty and strength, and these 
qualities are to seek in Mr, d’Erlanger's score with the very possible 
exception fo the final movement. In this there appeared more than 
a suggestion of individuality. Moreover, it seemed particularly ef 
fective, spirited and exceptionally clever. The Queen's Hall Or- 
chestra, with Henry J. Wood in command as usual, played very 
perfectly, also as usual.Musical Standard, February 27, 1904. 

During the past week we have had quite a rust of violinists, and, 
among others, M,. Rivarde, who for some few years has devoted 
himself to teaching at the Royal College of Music, has given an 
orchestral concert in association with the Queen's Hall Orchestra. 
He announced Dr. Richard Strauss’ early violin concerto, but for 
some reason this was postponed until it can be given with piano 
accompaniment only, a form, indeed, in which it was originally 
written. Mendelssohn's concerto was substituted for it, and the 
three concerto program, which is more popular with violinists than 
with the public, likewise comprised Beethoven's concerto and Dr. 
Max Bruch’s concerto in D minor. M. Rivarde was at is best in 
Mendelssohn's music. Herr Kreisler's triple concerto program com 
prised the work of Brahms, Viexutemps’ concerto in F sharp minor 
and a violin concerto by Baron d'Erlanger. John Dunn on Friday 
gave a violin recital, the chief item of his program being the 
“Kreutzer” sonata, played in association with Miss Madeline Payne. 
M. _Hegedus, also, ¢ on ) Friday | made his reappearance in London 


after his successes in Berlin and Vienna, but owing to passing in- 

i his prog was considerably altered, it now including 
a minuet by Mozart and pieces by Wieniawski and Vieuxtemps. At 
the Popular Concerts some variety has been imparted to the pro- 
grams by the inclusion of certain eighteenth century pieces for viola 
d'amore, played by that accomplished French artist, M. Casadesus. 
~The Graphic, February 27, 1904. 








Herr Kreisler, who recently, after being heard at the Royal Or- 
chestral concert, at which the Prince of Wales took the chair, had a 
“command” to play before the King’s guests at the royal marriage, 
attracted a large audience tonight at the concert which he gave with 
the Queen’s Hall Orchestra under Henry Wood. Herr Kreisler is a 
good all round artist; but his specialty hitherto has been the music 
of the old violin masters of the eighteenth century and earlier, 
which he plays with a warmth and geniality that seem to impart 
new life into them. Tonight, however, he adopted the new fash- 
ionable three concerto program, and invested it with special in- 
terest by including in it the concerto in D minor, Baron Frederic 
d’Erlanger, which he played last March for the first time in Eng- 
land at the Philharmonic. The baron, whose opera “Inez Mendo” 
was produced at Covent Garden in the Diamond Jubilee year, pre- 
fers to consider himself as a professional composer, although cir- 
cumstances have rendered it unnecessary that he should exercise 
his art for his livelihood. He is, however, an earnest and enthu- 
siastic amateur musician, and although the concerto may not be a 
masterpiece, it is a highly credible bit of work, the slow movement 
and finale of which again came out best. Herr Kreisler did it full 
justice, but he was far more in his element in the concerto which 
Brahms wrote for Joachim, and of which the younger artist now 
gave a wonderfully fine performance, after which he had four re 
calls.—Glasgow Herald. 








José Vianna da Motta. 


ERE are some European notices of José Vianna da 
Motta, who is coming to America next season: 


Senhor José Vianna da Motta gave his third “historical recital” 
at Bechstein Hall, in the presence of a numerous audience, whose 
applause he had no difficulty in winning. The Portuguese pianist 
again asserted himself as a reliable guide to the manner of inter- 
preting the chosen words. Schubert was represented by the four 
impromptus (op. go), of which the pianist gave an attractive ac- 
count; the favorite “Andante” in G major, with its impassioned and 
pleading melody, and the poetical “Allegro Moderato” in C minor 
being given with notable taste and expression, Chopin supplied 
four pieces, Senhor Vianna‘da Motta being specially successful with 
the “Scherzo” in B minor (op. 20), his playing being marked by 
genuine feeling and artistic restraint.—Telegraph, February 25, 1903. 

Senhor Da Motta’s playing is not merely of the virtuoso order, 
although his technical powers are considerable. The property that 
renders the same work in other hands is dull and unprofitable, is 
not to be defined, but the Portuguese pianist showed that he 
possessed it in a marked degree on Thursday afternoon, Many of 
his contemporaries could probably have given just as delightful 
renderings of the old time pieces by Scarlatti, Daquin and Haydn, 
which he played with such crispness and grace; but it takes a very 
real poetic sense indeed to furnish a version of Beethoven's C major 
sonata (op. 53) so full of the genuine spirit of the composer as that 
given by Senhor Da Motta last Thursday. He is one of the chosen few 
who are enabled to interpret the Bonn master’s music to the public 
with that conviction born of a complete understanding. Da Motta’s 
tendency is all toward delicacy of treatment. He is obviously a 
force to be reckoned with in the near future.—Sunday Times (Lon- 
don), November 22, 1903. 





Senhor Da Motta gave a piano recital at Bechstein Hall! yesterday 
afternoon, and again impressed the hearers as a pianist of un 
doubted intellect and fine technic.—London Star. 


“War of the Muses” is the name of a four act opera just 
completed by the Munich composer, Richard Weinhéppel. 
The libretto is by the well known poet Otto Julius Bier- 
baum. : 

The pianist, Luise Apfelbeck, of Vienna, has been dec- 
orated by the Emperor of Austria with the Elizabeth 
medal. 


THE CRIME OF OPERA. 


(From the Cincinnati - Post.) 
66 RAND Opera as a Root of Evil” is the striking 
title of a book soon to be published by Adam 
Propheter, a Cincinnati musician and organist of St. 
Xavier’s Church. 

The book is designed to explain the reformation in 
Catholic Church music proposed by Pope Pius X. 

Under the head of “Abuses” the author says: “People 
who attend the services of the Catholic Church are gen- 
erally ignorant of the present state of church music, 
otherwise the movement for reform would be more wide- 
spread and popular than it is. The abuses which have 
crept into the sacred musical literature are most serious. 
They are always an affront to religion and frequently an 
outrage to music itself. Take for example the many arias 
from operas. In the original they are the most passionate 
love songs, yet the sacred text is set to them and they 
are perpetrated upon the worshippers during the sublime 
and holy moments of the Holy Sacrament. 

“Sentimental love songs, frequently foolish, altogether 
without merit save that they have attracted the ear of a 
cheap public, are accorded a place in the repertories of 
our church choirs. 

“One very objectionable feature, in addition to the 
wretched music, is the syllabification. The sacred text is 
garbled, the syllables of words wrongly placed, words are 
repeated without reason, to the total destruction of the 
sense. The mass is one of the most important composi 
tions in church music. Even in this we are obliged to 
listen to the most frivolous compositions to which the 
words of the mass are twisted without sense 

“It is to be hoped the reform in church music in Amer 
ica will not abolish the best compositions of the modern 
composers: A boys’ choir and the Gregorian chant would 
require a great deal of labor and perhaps prove an im- 
possibility in America, owing to the youths of today be 
ing impressed with the vulgar spirit of popular music. It 
would be difficult to teach them the profound chant. 

“It is perhaps best that America should retain the mixed 
choir and select only those compositions that can be con- 
sidered most worthy.” 

“After studying grand opera from a moral standpoint I 
can but denounce it as a root of evil,” says the avthor in the 
chapter on “Grand Opera as a Root of Evil.” “Grand 
opera is usually based upon some immoral subject. Is it 
possible that any higher life can be the result of what is 
begotten in vulgarity and often expressed in the most 
indecent style? The bulk of grand opera is of this type. 
It presents a fetching splendor to the eye and whispers 
its siren tones in the ear, and the result is that refined 
taste and virtue itself are lost by the listeners 

“Music should encourage high ideals; grand opera 
openly assails them. Grand opera sows under the guise 
of art the root of ruin. Besides touching the morals of 
the listener, grand opera destroys taste for pure instru- 
mental music.” 

nm “Rag Time as a Menace’ the author says: 

“Popular songs are an index of the character of the 
people. The whole moral fabric of a nation is shown in 
them. In rag time music one seeks in vain for loftiness 
of sentiment, for patriotism, a throb of pure passion or 
for the highest and purest in life.” 
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D. FH. BALDWIN & CO. 
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NEW YORK GERMAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 23 West 42d St., New York. 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree Doctor of Music. 
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Sremway & Sons are the only manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 
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